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SHADES OF THE DEAD.—No, VII, 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


In this incomplete condition of mankind, while 
the germs of glory are as yet distempered with so 
many green and unconcocted humours, so that often 
the decay of an excessive age would seem to be min- 
gled with the rawness of our immaturity, and the 
worm of death to be already feeding on the crude 
infancy of human existence, now desperate, as it 
were, of revival, it would be inconsiderate or fanati- 
cal to hope that the world can move by a serene 
and purely intellectual progression. It is with in- 
ward struggles that an individual obtains any great 
thought ; it is with harder struggles that he becomes 
entirely and calmly master of it; and likewise it is 
only amid social contests that the world regarded as 
one organized body seizes a like thought, and with 
more severe and perilous contests that such a thought 
is made a consistent portion of the general mind. 
These contests, what are they but the wars and per- 
secutions and violences which fill all history with the 
clashing of arms and the steam of slaughter. Hence 
it is that men have questioned whether the laurel be 
more proper to the conqueror or the sage, and that 
the palm has adorned alike the spiritual and the mi- 
litary triumph. The selected messengers of God ap- 
pear not among us but in disguise, and we know 
not whether to hope for them beneath the glittering 
panoply, or the scholar’s gown, or the raiment of 
camel’s hair. 

Thoughts are as mighty men, that in their infancy 
lie still in the cradle, (if not rather warring even then 
against serpents) and in their old age become tranquil 
hermits, or lawful and established monarchs; but 
their middle years are full of strife and bloodshed. 
Such is the condition of human affairs, that an idea 
which has not yet given rise to social contention is 
scarcely more than in embryo, and has not been born 
into the world. Ifa truth that concerns the body of 
moankind be weighed in the balance of even justice, 
the turbulent and tyrannous will assuredly seek to 
weigh down by his sword the scale that contains the 
gold, and by the sword alone can the wrong be re- 
medied. So it was in the early ages with the reli- 
gion of the pagan priesthoods ; so with the philoso- 
phic culture of Greece, which broke forth, armed 
like its own Pallas, and overran the east; so with 
the empire of law, the inheritance of the Romans, 
and cause to which they ministered ; so with Chris- 
tianity and Mahometanism, opposed on this side 
and on that to idolatry ; so, lastly, was it with Pro- 
testantism. 

This doctrine needed from the beginning the de- 
fence of arms, for by arms it was tobe tried. It 
was successfully supported in the field, and its ex- 
istence secured by solemn treaties ; but in the thirty 
years’ war the vigour of its youth seemed for a time 
to have passed away. The contest was obviously 
unequal, and England, which alone appeared to 
have the power of authoritative interference, was 
now, as regarded the Continent, either indolent or 
impotent. e revolted possessions of Spain in the 
north of Europe were feeble and tottering; Henry IV. 
was dead, and the glory which his victories had con- 
ferred on the Huguenots had been in some degree 
withdrawn from them by his subsequent apostacy. 
In Germany, Protestantism was divided against 
itself, and without a sufficient leader; nor was it 
easy for men to guess from what quarter a champion 
could be looked for. The modern existence of Swe- 





den was little remembered until the appearance of 
Gustavus Adolphus, 


Scandinavia was the seat of an ancient mythology, 
one of the wildest and most shadowy that has ever 
been conceived. The remoteness of the country, 
and the dreariness of the climate, seemed in the ap- 
prehensions of the rest of Europe to render possible 
the marvels of that tradition, and a race of fierce 
and gigantic warriors, blood-thirsty, reckless, and 
idolatrous, might be thought the appropriate inhabi- 
tants of an ill-known and snowy waste. It was easy 
and natural to dream of the dim phantoms of that 
superstition as still lingering in those bleak and ob- 
scure regions; but it was difficult to conceive its 
people refined to the utmost degree then known in 
Europe, and mingling with skill and decision in the 
wars and negociations of southern kingdoms; nor 
would what was beyond all prudent supposition 
have been realised but for the genius of one man. 


Gustavus Adolphus, a king from his eighteenth 
year, lived till his thirty-sixth a life worthy of a 
great soldier and ruler, but insufficient to have placed 
his name among the foremost of history. These 
years of internal labour, and of war with Sweden 
and Poland, are chietly remarkable as helping to the 
formation of that mind which speedily astonished 
Europe, as giving to Gustavus his knowledge of 
war and. of human nature, and as enabling him to 
put together and perfect that mechanism of glory 
and power in which he combined the wisdom of so 
many counsellors, the valour and conduct of so 
many leaders, and the discipline and stubborn cou- 
rage of an unrivalled army; yet during this period 
of preparation the rare greatness of the man so 
showed itself, that a sage observer would have an- 
nounced, not virtue or capacity, but opportunity 
alone, to be wanting ; a master genius was required 
to discover and call out the admirable talents with 
which Gustavus surrounded himself; and, above all, 
to produce and cultivate in his soldiers a temperance, 
a humanity, a religious morality, which appear a 
living and self-subsisting excellence more than a pas- 
sive subordination. Throughout these difficulties 
and perils he is rather equal to his after renown 
than to his actual circumstances ; and we watch him 
with an interest proportioned to the importance of 
the hero, not to that of the drama or the theatre, 
whether he be discoursing to his senate of peace and 
war, and the columns of national greatness ; or la- 
bouring at Riga, with a pick-axe in his hand, among 
his Dalecarlian miners; or contending in agility and 
ingenuity as the leader of an army against bands of 
Poles and Cossacks; or returning thanks in churches 
for victories, forerunners of Leipsic and the Lech ; 
or displaying as at Elbingen the native simplicity 
and confidence of his character, when having left his 
general and the burgomaster to sign the capitulation 
in his tent, he walked into the town as a visitor, apo- 
logised to the wondering crowd for the disorder of 
his dress, and stepping aside from their admiration 
into a bookseller’s shop, asked the tradesmen for a 
copy of Buchanan's poems. 


In the year 1630 the King of Sweden began his 
German warfare; and assuredly no one ever more 
decidedly brought with him the characteristics of an 
agent of Providence, whether in the unexpectedness 
of the interposition, the seeming smallness of his 
worldly resources, the elevated objects at which he 
aimed, or the splendour of triumph that accompanied 
his first efforts. In a region, dedicated of old to the 
iron attributes and stormy renown of gigantic heroes 
and stern demigods, he was raised up as if by the 





word of an angel, fiom the tomb of Vasa, a brighter 
spirit more gloriously embodied than he. Crowned 
as it were with the meteors of the North, he broke 
violently through the armed and seagirt boundary of 
that arena in which Protestantism was struggling for 
its existence, and rushed between his overmastered 
religion and the enemies that were destroying it, 
setting at nought the superiority of numbers and 
riches, and the fame of unconquered generals old in 
arms, the manifold greatness of Spain, and the tradi- 
tional awe of the Austrian Cesar and of the Roman 
Pontiff. In two years he had marched from North 
to South of Germany; had penetrated from the Bal- 
tic well nigh to the Lake of Constance ; had passed 
the Rhine, had entered in triumph Munich, the high 
seat of his chiefest enemy, and prayed in Augsburg, 
a century before the cradle of Protestantism, and 
still consecrated by the name of Luther. — In fine, 
within that little space he had wrested victory from the 
greatest captain of the age, seized three hundred forts 
and cities, and shaken in Vienna the heartstrings of 
the empire; above all, had so confirmed and ex- 
alted the hopes of the Protestants, that the despised 
and oppressed religion no longer dreaded the frown 
of Pharaoh, or submitted-to Egyptian taskmasters. 


The great conquerors of the world have always 
run their career either with extraordinary means at 
their disposal, or encountering feeble though boast- 
ful and wealthy enemies. Bonaparte had at his 
command the most compact of European kingdoms, 
with the greatest and most ingenious people, already 
used to bear their banners to victory, and absolutely 
subjugated to his will. Alexander and Cesar (men 
comparable for military skill and personal accom- 
plishment, though of widely different moral estima- 
tion,) brought discipline to war against rudeness, 
and civilization against barbarism; and Scipio and 
Hannibal wielded respectively the powers of the two 
weightiest communities on earth, The warriors who 
have rapidly overrun large territories, if unsupported 
by these advantages, have seldom been opposed to 
countries rough, and massive with fortresses, and 
loaded like the fist of an ancient-boxer with 
threatening and ponderous destruction. In all these 
circumstances Gustavus Adolphus was distinguished 
from those of similar glory who went before or have 
followed him. The region from which he went forth 
to war was Sweden, a small, a weak, and frozen 
patrimony. The kingdoms to which he bade de- 
fiance were no others than the German Empire and 
Spain, Italy and the Indies. 


If moreover the aspect of the time be considered, 
it will be found especially abundant in warlike 
excellence. Gustavus was not like Frederick of 
Prussia, a vigorous and creative mind, standing 
alone with indisputable superiority in a compa- 
ratively barren age. The period of Gustavus was 
fertile, almost beyond precedent or later example, 
in men whose heroic characters and profound in- 
telligence gave dignity to whatever cause they 
supported. Three, above all, were impressively 
eminent, and seemed to be governed by a destiny 
necessarily connected with that of their great anta- 
gonists. Tilly, Pappenheim, and Wallenstein were 
generals whose names stand out in history with a 
picturesque and definite brilliance, and a natural 
individuality the most attractive and imposing. 
Pappenheim, though as young as Gustavus, was 
seamed with nearly a hundred scars, like a many~ 
dinted sword of the most precious temper and ad- 
mirable poise. The restless and burning Achilles 
of the empire and popery, his courage glowed like 
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a furnace, and his impetuosity likened him to the 
wind. Of a wild and excessive spirit, he never 
could be cautious for himself; but aware of the 
importance of his cause, and deeply attached to it, 
he was as far from being over-rash for his soldiers ; 
and heading them, Tilly was scarcely more careful, 
or Wallenstein subtler than he. Tle fell on the 
same field as Gustavus, and rejoiced in dying, that 
the enemy of his faith had also perished. The 
declining age of Tilly was united in the same 
cause with his early mavhood. Bold and deter- 
mined, he looked at all occurrences and persons 
with an eye of clear, sullen, and unpitying intelli- 
gence. His religion was bigoted, and his morality 
austere; he had none of the dreaming fancies, the 
mystical affections, and wayward kindliness of the 
Germans; and recklessness and intolerance were 
in him resolve, and not as in the Spaniards pas- 
sion. He too in his hoary hairs, and after a life 
of victory, was deprived of his long glories, and then 
slain by the arms of the Swede. The last antago- 
nist of Gustavus, and the must remarkable, was the 
Duke of Friedland. He too was possessed of a 
potent and brooding mind, in the depths and gloom 
of which he found at last the doom of his own 
destruction. By temper he was more imperious 
and magnificent than almost ever was a king. He 
possessed iminense estates, and a reputation in 
itself vast, and the more conspicuous, inasmuch as 
it seemed to contain the seeds of an illimitable su- 
periority. He was confessedly unrivalled in the 
art of collecting and rapidly organising an army; 
he had never been defeated by any opponent in the 
conduct of one. ‘The unbounded profusion of 
his largesses appeared to have in them more of a 
careless condescension than of any warmer im- 
pulse. Above all, the strength of his mind is 
rendered impressive by its conjunction with the 
weakness of astrological credulity; and the deeply 
founded despotism and infinite ambition of his 
character shrunk and bowed before the pre- 
dictions of an [Italian star-gazer. At last his 
fame, and that of Gustavus, were brought to ti.e 
arbitrement on the plain of Lutrin; and the Bo- 
hemian lost the victory, and the Swede his life. 
From the time of the death of Gustavus, an occur- 
rence readily supposed to be glorious to the impe- 
rialists, because it was more advantageous than 
would have been many victories, the fiercest longings 
of Wallenstein took apparently more consistence and 
a loftier flight. If we may believe the rumours and 
hints that have reached us, he marched resolutely 
forward towards the delusion of royalty, nor per- 
ceived that the shining vapour floated above his 
grave. 


Around these principal figures, many , others 
grouped themselves, worthy in less stirring times, 
and among less powerful spirits, to have held the 
foremost place. Nor did Gustavus attempt to op- 
pose these formidable minds with a mechanism 
moved only by his own conceptions. His genius 
resembled that precious gem of Eastern fable, which 
uncovered to the eyes of its owner all the inferior 
jewels in the mines of earth. Feeling no jealousy of 
neighbouring reputations, he sought for, and drew 
around him, a band of men fit followers of such a 
commander, Horn, Psaunier, Torstenson, Duke Ber- 
nard, and above all, the one whose name might well 
be the polar star to ministers of state, the wise Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern. 


The inferior means employed by the king of 
Sweden, are even more memorable than the nobler 
instruments, for they were more distinguished from 
their class, and more wonderfully improved beyond 
their first elements. His native dominions could 
permanently furnish but a small portion of the army 
required for garrisons and campaigns in Germany. 
And though Europe was then filled with hordes of 
mercenary soldiers, they were addicted to unmeasur- 
ed turbulence and licence, and the pay required for 
the services of but a small body would speedily have 
exhausted the resources of Sweden. In the forma- 
tion, from these materials, of an army such as that 
which defeated Tilly and Wallenstein, the greatness 





of the king was the most eminently displayed. Rich 
governments supplied the wants of his opponents, 
and the devastation of provinces marked their course. 
It was only by the utmost lawlessness and cruelty of 
rapine, that the Duke of Friedland created and held 
together legions, as if bya spell. Gustavus was en- 
gaged in a religious enterprise, and the principles of 
his warfare were based not only on the nature of his 
design, but on that high and far-sighted prudence 
which can scarcely divide itself from conscientious 
wisdom. The discipline which he enforced was strict 
as that of Spartans, and moral as that of hermits; 
and as the camp of the Romans was a temple, so 
that of the Swedes was no less admirable for order, 
virtue, aud devotion, than if it had been a place 
made holy to God. ‘The contributions which were 
the fruits of his victories, relieved the subjugated 
regions from half the inconveniences, and all the 
horrors, of unsuccessful resistance. And thousands 
of rude and licentious soldiers accustomed to change 
their banners in every campaign, and to make each 
secession a pretext for plundering the country round 
their quarters, now, though commanded for the most 
part by officers whom no tie but interest bound to 
their general, were yet united in faithful and irresisti- 
ble phalanxes by the stronger than astral influence of 
one man’s predominant wisdom and heroism. 

Such were the wonders accomplished by Gustavus 
in the making and compacting the engines of his 
power. They never could have been done by any 
one whose ends were lower than sublime; for the 
design which occupies by a necessary retroaction 
modifies the means whereby we seek to attain it. 
But the aim of the Swede, even if it be regarded se- 
parately, evidently appears both lofty and perma- 
nént. He purposed to secure for Protestantism so 
firm an establishment in the empire that neither 
force, such as Spain has always been ready to em- 
ploy, nor tyranny, such as that of the Imperial Edict 
of Restitution, nor atrocity, such as the Massacre of 
St. Bartholemew, nor faithlessness, like the subse- 
quent Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, nor all the 
wiles of papacy or violence of Roman Catholic po- 
tentates to shake its firm foundation, should avail. 
Without this fearless and princely interposition, 
those sparks of fire from Heaven which had been 
scattered abroad by the censers of Wycliffe, and 
Huss, and Luther, would have been trampled and 
extinguished beneath the armed heels of royal per- 
secutors and prelatical tyrants. It was the purpose 
of Gustavus to elevate the flame on an altar of rock, 
and collect its seeds in imperishable lamps. Nor is 
ita mean evidence of his splendid faculties and 
heavenly mission, that when the hand which had 
tended the sacred light, and guarded it from the 
lovers of darkness, was disarmed and crushed by 
death, new champions sprung from his blood, and 
inherited his heroism; the impulse of his glory still 
moved his followers; and his spirit was with them 
from camp to camp, and battle to battle, till the 
liberties of Germany, the security of possessions, and 
the rights of the Protestants, were established for 
ever by the peace of Westphalia. 

The spirit in which the supporters of his cause 
fought and took counsel, was the better spirit of his 
nobler and more characterestic thoughts. The ge- 
nius that guided him was something in his later 
years checked or degraded by aims of a personal, 
though large ambition. And this great soul departed 
from earth at a time when nothing remained for it, per- 
haps, but hopes less pure than those that had before 
inspired it, the triumphs of selfish exertion. 








MEMOIRS OF BOURRIENNE. 





Mémoires de M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’ Etat sur 
Napoléon, le Directoire, le Consulat, l’ Empire et 
la Restauration. Tomes I. II. Ill. et IV. 8vo. 
Paris. Chez Ladvocat, et Londres chez Barillitre 
1829. 

Cov p the intimate knowledge of facts of itself qua- 
lify a man to be an historian, M. de Bourrienne has 
certainly better pretensions to be the biographer of the 





celebrated man, who for so many years by his genius, 
his victories, his reverses, and his faults, drew to him- 
self the whole attention of the universe, than any wri- 
ter who has yet made Napoleon his theme. The 
schoolfellow, the comrade, in public affairs the con- 
fidential secretary and minister, in private life the 
intimate associate and friend of Napoleon, M. de 
Bourrienne could not fail of collecting most precious 
materials for an historical production. But the 
ability to treat this branch of literature with success 
under any circumstances, is a gift granted but to few ; 
and the power of grappling with the difficulties 
which attend the composition of contemporary his- 
tory is of course conferred on a number still more 
limited. Not to mention the other eminent qualities 
essential in him who would undertake such a task, 
really a mighty one, nor the faculty of suppressing 
all private feeling and motive, of mastering all se- 
cret favour or hate, of casting off all national 
prejudice and influence, and the slightest excess 
of enthusiasm either for the one or the other cause— 
the philosophical penetration, and profound under- 
standing of the times, things, and of the principles 
and influences by which men are actuated, which 
the writing of history requires, are to be found only 
in a class of beings of whom it may be doubted if it 
belongs to every age to produce a single sample. 
M. de Bourrienne has felt this to be the case, and 
more wise than other writers who have preceded 
him in labours having the same object as his own, 
instead of working up an elaborate and systematic 
production to which he might attach the name of 
history, he has contented himself with simply nar- 
rating what he has seen and heard, in such a manner, 
as he very modestly professes, that his records may 
serve as materials for future history. His views in 
this respect may be gathered from the following 
passage : 

‘ In the works published on Napoleon, party spirit has 
laid hold of whatever could be made to support its opi- 
nions, and its various assumptions, of collections of in- 
ventives, aud hymns of triumph, in which blame or 
censure is bestowed respectively without moderation, ge- 
nerally full of errors which have too much the air of wil- 
ful mystification, but to which nevertheless the name of 
history has been given. 

* Posterity certainly will not hold two such opposite 
opinions concerning Napoleon as those which prevail 
among his contemporaries. In distant times, the remem- 
brance of his immense triumphs, now so lively and legiti- 
mately exciting, will be much weakened; the evils, 
the consequences of his sixty victories, which are still 
felt by European families, will be forgotten ; his wars 
and his conquests will be estimated only by their result ; 
his policy by his institutions, by the utility and duration 
of these, and by their harmony with the age in which 
he lived. It will be inquired, if it be not possible to trace 
on the field of history a furrow less injurious, and yet 
more profound than the narrative of his military exploits, 
and it will be demanded, if he constantly preferred the 
renown which ever attends great glory in war, to the 
reputation less brilliant, but more durable, of having 
greatly contributed to the happiness of the human race.” 


But it will be asked, and justly, on what 
grounds is more credit to be given to the ‘ Memoirs 
of M. de Bourrienne’ than to the many other works 
which purport to be memoirs of Napoleon. It 
would be difficult certainly to give a satisfactory 
answer to a question so essentially involving that of 
the confidence to be placed in the personal character 
of the author, and in his making due use of the op- 
portunities enjoyed by him of collecting and record- 
ing the best and most authentic matter. What- 
ever justly grounded reliance a man who has long 
known M. de Bourrienne may have in his in- 
tegrity and judgment, he cannot require others 
to partake his confidence. Yet will the man- 
ner of telling a story often afford the means of 
forming a sound opinion as to the good faith of 
the narrator, and certainly the work of M. Bourrienne 
has this evidence in his favour. An extraordinary 
tone of candour and impartiality pervades the pages 
of the work. There is no attempt to exalt, none to 
depreciate; the facts are allowed to speak for them- 
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selves, to all appearance at least, without colour and 
without distortion ; and hence the character of his 
hero comes before the world in a form much more sim- 
ple, natural, and philosophical than it has ever appear- 
ed before in any contemporary representation. ‘This 
effect certainly secures for Mr. Bourrienne a more than 
ordinary share of the confidence of the reader. And 
if he do deceive he must indeed be artful. In speak- 
ing of the youth of Napoleon, for instance, he en- 
deavours to clear it from the air af wonder and pro- 
digy, which it has been sought to attach to it: 


* Why,’ he says, ‘ study so pertinaceously to find in 
the first steps of an infant the germ of great crimes and 
of great virtues? It is granting too little to circum- 
stances, to the caprice of fortune, to events which often 
urge a man even in his own despite, to a high destiny.’ 


In the same manner M. Bourrienne contradicts 
the fable, so gratuitously invented, of Napoleon's se- 
cluding and fortifying himself in his garden when at 
school. The following, according to our author, is 
the true version of the origin of this story: 


* In the winter of 1783-4, so memorable for the quantity 
of snow which blocked up the roads, and accumulated on 
the roofs and courts of houses and over the face of the 
whole country in short, to six, seven, and even eight feet 
in height, Napoleon felt particularly annoyed ; no.more 
gardens, no more of the happy seclusions which he so 
much affected. In his hours of recreation he was forced 
to mix himself with the crowd of his comrades, and like 
them to walk up and down an immense room. In his 
desire to shake off this monotonous inactivity, Napoleon 
was able to set all the school in motion, by showing his 
comrades that they would find a much better amusement 
than their eternal walking to and fro, if they would pro- 
cure shovels, and open passages through the snow in the 
principal court yard, erect horn works, excavate trenches, 
raise parapets, cavaliers, &c. ** When the first work is 
tinished, we may,” said he, ** divide ourselves into pla- 
toons; and form a kind of siege, and, as inventor of the new 
amusement, 1 will undertake to direct the attacks.” The 
proposal was received witii joy ; it was executed, and this 
sham war in miniature was continued for fifteen days. It 
was put an end to at length, for some gravel or small stones 
having got mixed in the snow-balls, it happened that se- 
veral of the boys, both besiegers and besieged, were se- 
riously hurt. I remember that I was one of those who 
suffered mostly from this species of shot.’ 


In order to give an idea of the subjects for which 
Napoleon showed the greatest predilection, M. Bour- 
rienne represents him neglecting the study of Latin 
and Greek; but as soon as the hours of recreation 
arrived, hastening to the library, where he read with 
avidity books of history, more especially those of Po- 
lybius and Plutarch. He applied himself also with 
ardour to mathematical studies, for which he showed 
a great propensity, solving with facility whatsoever 
problems came before him. He also studied the po- 
litical sciences. 

M. Bourrienne agrees with other writers in repre- 
senting the ardent nature of the spirit of Napoleon 
and his passion for rule to have early shown them- 
selves; his answers to questions ever possessed the 
tone of severity and grandeur which they have con- 
stantly preserved, He was grieved that his country 
had been united to France : nor was this a light pain 
to him; it was a deep feeling as may be gathered 
from the answer he made on the following occasion : 


* The pupils were all invited in their turn to the table 
of the Pere Berton, the Principal. Bonaparte’s turn 
being come, the professors, who knew him to be an ad- 
mirer of Paoli, affected to depreciate him. ‘* Paoli,” re- 
plied Bonaparte, ‘* was a great man ; he loved his coun- 
try; and I can never forgive my father, who was his 
adjutant, for concurring in the uniting Corsica to France. 
He ought to have followed the fortune of Paoli, and to 
have fallen with him.’ 

The first volume of M. Bourrienne’s work, in 
short, is full of interesting details—many of them 
new—many of them contradictory of received anec- 
dotes—on the education of Napoleon. We regret 
that our space will not allow us to follow him. 

On Bonaparte’s departure from the School of 
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Brienne for the Ecole Militaire of Paris, a separa- 
tion from his friend Bourrienne took place. After 
some years they met again in Paris, and their inti- 
macy was renewed. In his memoranda of the events 
of these times, already portentous, M. de Bourrienne 
records some highly-curious anecdotes of the embryo 
emperor. His resources, it seems, were at that period 
so scanty, that he was under the necessity of pawn- 
ing his watch to procure the means of subsistence. 
It was about the same time that be desired to take, 
in concert with his uncle, now Cardinal Fesche, an 
apartment in a house in the Rue de Marais, opposite 
one in which his friends Monsieur and Madame de 
Bourrienne resided. On this dccasion, according 
to Madame de Bourrienne, he said to her, * With 
but this house, and my friends, and a cabriolet, and 
I shall be ahappy man!’ This was in July. Swon 
after Madame de Bourrienne retired to Sens, pour 
Juire ses prémitves couches. The memorable 13th 
Vendémiare ensued ; and on the return of the mar- 
ried couple to Paris, in November, the college friend 
was already become a great personage :—for the small 
house in the Rue de Marais was substituted a mag- 
nificent hotel, Rue des Capucines ; the modest ca- 
briolet was exchanged for a splendid equipage, and 
the man himself was no longer the same: ‘ I se 
souciait peu de ses ais, et il ne tutoyait deja plus!” 
This is Madame de Bourrienne’s account. 

It is unjust to conclude that his old school-mate 
was altogether forgotten; and after his first Italian 
campaign, General Bonaparte sent for Bourrienne, 
to be near his person. The secretary did not join 
his former comrade until the next year, 1797, in 
April. ‘ Then,’ says M. de Bourrienne, ‘ my con- 
nection with Bonaparte, as equal with equal, as 
comrade with comrade, ceased. I no longer ap- 
proached him familiarly as formerly ; I was too well 
aware of his personal importance to do so; his situa- 
tion had placed so great a distance between us, that 
I could not but feel the necessity of making my 
address conform to our relative positions. I made 
with pleasure and without regret, the sacrifice, other- 
wise not a very difficult one, of the dutoiement, and 
other little familiarities. He said to me aloud, when 
I first presented myself, and found him surrounded 
by a splendid staff, ‘* Le voila donc enfin!” but as 
soon as we were alone, he gave me to understand 
that he approved of my reserve, and was obliged to 
me forit. I was placed forthwith at the head of his 
cabinet.’ 


The Memoirs assume after this a more public cha- 
racter; but the anecdotes arising out of the proceed- 
ings of the next campaign, although connected with 
subjects so generally known, are of a highly-interest- 
ing cast. Among these, one not to be exceeded in 
curiosity, is the intercepted account of the alleged 
correspondence between Pichegru and the Prince de 
Condé, and which M. de Bourrienne copies from 
his own minutes of the contents of a paper found on 
the person of the Count Delaunay d’Entraigues, 
who had been taken prisoner at Venice. The paper 
purported to be memoranda of a conversation be- 
tween the Count de Montgaillard and d’Entraigues. 
De Bourrienne took notes of the most important 
parts of it, and now publishes it as he finds it so 
noted. It is true, that one of the alleged principal 
actors in the scene, Fauche, had declared the whole 
to be a romance; but M. de Bourrienne maintains 
it to be real, and gives reasons sufficiently satisfac- 
tory for his holding that opinion. It is curious on 
more than one account, and we make no apology for 
translating it for our readers from the pages of M. 
Bourrienne : 

* Monsieur le Prince de Condé invited me (Montgail- 
lard is giving the account to d’Entraigues ; the observa- 
tions within parenthesis are Bourrienne’s ;) to Mulheim, 
and knowing the connections I had in France, proposed to 
me to sound General Pichegru, who had his head-quar- 
ters at Altkirch, where he was attended by four conven- 
tional representatives. 

* Providing myself with from four to five hundred louis 
d’or, I repaired immediately to Neufchatel. As an in- 
strument in my first advances, I thought of Fauche- 
Borel, king’s printer at Neufchatel, your printer, and 











mine. (He here draws the moral portrait of this man ; 
I have not copied it, for it did not seem worth that 
trouble.) With him I joined M. Courant, also an in- 
habitant of Neufchatel (same observation) ; I prevailed 
on them to take the commission on themselves; I fur- 
nished them with instructions and passports. As they 
were foreigners, I supplied them with the necessary 
papers for travelling in France as foreigners, merchants, 
purchasers of national effects. I consigned them to Pro- 
vidence, and left them to wait for their reports at Basle. 

* The 13th August Fauche and Courant started for the 
head-quarters of Altkirch. 

* At that place they were eight days before they could 
speak to General Pichegru, surrounded as he was with 
representatives and generals. Pichegru remarked them, 
especially Fauche, observing that they were constant in 
hanging about him wherever he went; he guessed that 
the man had something to impart to him, and one day, 
therefore, said aloud, so that he might be heard, ** J am 
going to Huningen.” Fauche further found an oppor- 
tunity of throwing himself in the way of the general at 
the end of a passage, which Pichegru remarked, and 
fixing his eye on him, said aloud, although it was then 
raining in torrents, ** I am going to dine ot the chateau 
of Madame Salomon.” 

* The chateau is distant three leagues from Huningen, 
and this Madame Salomon is the mistress of Pichegru. 

* Fauche sets off without loss of time, makes for the 
chiteau, and asks to speak with the General Pichegru. 
Fauche, addressing him, said he possessed some manue 
scripts of J. J. Rousseau, which he came to offer to dedi« 
cate to him, 

** Very well,” says Pichegru; ‘* but before you do 
that I should be glad to read them, for J. J. Rousseau 
has certain principles of liberty which are not mine, and 
with which I should be sorry to have my name connected.”” 

*** But,” says Fauche, ** 1 have something else to 
say.”” 

*** What? and from whom ?” 

* ** From the Prince de Condé.” 

* * Hush, and follow me.” 

‘ The general then conducted him alone into a retired 
cabinet, and being téte-a-téte, said to him, ** Explain 
yourself; what would, Monseigneur the Prince de Condé 
with me ?” 

* Fauche embarrassed, and being a man at no time 
ready in expressing himself, began to stammer. ‘* Take 
confidence,” says Pichegru; ‘** my opinions are the same 
as those of Monseigneur the Prince de Condé. What 
does he desire of me?” Fauche thus encouraged, pro- 
ceeds: ** Monsieur le Prince desires your alliance; he 
reckons on you for support; he wishes to form an union 
with you.”” ‘* These are vague and useless propositions,” 
answered Pichegru, “* amounting to nothing. Return 
and ask for written instructions, and come back again in 
three days to my head-quarters at Altkirch; you will 
find me alone precisely at six o’clock in the evening.” 

* Fauche departs immediately, arrives at Basle, hastens 
to my quarters, and, transported with joy, gives me an 
account of what had passed. I employed the night in 
addressing a letter to the General Pichegru. 

© Monsicur le Prince de Condé, who had been invested 
by Louis XVIII. with all the royal powers, except that 
of granting the cordon blue, had by a writing under his 
hand transferred to me the authority given him, in order 
that I might open a negotiation with General Pichegru. 

* Thus empowered, I wrote to General Pichegru. I 
first of all attempted to awaken in him the feelings of 
noble pride natural to great minds ; and after having re- 
presented to him all the good which he had the opportu. 
nity of doing, 1 spoke of the gratitude which the king 
would feel towards him for the benefit he would confer 
on his country by the restoration of royalty. I promised 
him that his majesty would create him Marshal of France 
and Governor of Alsace; for who could rule that pro- 
vince so well as he who had so valiantly defended it ; that 
the cordon blue should be conferred on him; that he 
should have the chateau of Chambord, with its park, and 
twelve pieces of the cannon taken from the Austrians,— 
a million of livres of ready monev,—two hundred thou. 
sand livres annuity,—an hotel at Paris ;—that the town 
of Arbois, the birth-place of the general, should take 
the name of Pichegru, and be exempted from the pay. 
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nuity of two hundred thousand livres to revert to his wife, 
and fifty thousand livres to his children for ever, as long 
as any descendants should exist. 

‘Such were the offers made, in the king’s name, to 
General Pichegru. 

‘(Then followed what was to be granted to the officers 
and soldiers, amnesty for the people, &c ) 

* I added, that M. le Prince de Condé desired that the 
general should proclaim the king in his camp, should de- 
liver Huningen to his majesty, and join him in marching 
on Paris. 

* Pichegru, after having read this letter with great at- 
tention, said to Fauche, ** All this is very well; but who 
is this same M. de Montgaillard who pretends to have all 
this authority? I know neither him nor his signature. 
Ishethe author?” ‘ Yes,” answered Fauche. ‘* But,” 
says Pichegru, ‘‘ before any step, be taken on my part, 
I must be assured that the Prince de Condé, whose hand- 
writing I remember well, approves all that M. de Mont- 
gaillard has written in his name. Return directly to M. 
de Montgaillard, and let him inform Monseigneur the 
Prince de Condé of my answer.” Fauche departed im- 
mediately, leaving M. Courant with Pichegru, and ar- 
rived at Basle at nine o’clock in the evening. 

* T lost no time in proceeding to Mulheim, the head. 
quarters of the Prince de Condé ; I arrived there at half- 
past twelve at night: the prince was gone to bed; I had 
him awakened. He made me sit down by his bed-side, 
and then our conference commenced. All that was to be 
done, after having informed the prince of the state in 
which matters stood, was to engage him to write to Gene- 
ral Pichegru confirming all that had been proffered in his 
name. 

* This transaction, simple as was the object of it, and 
so free from difficulties as it appeared, lasted the whole 
night. 

* Monseigneur le Prince, as brave as it is possible for 
a man to be, has inherited none of the qualities of the 
great Condé, except his imperturbable intrepidity. 

* In every other respect he is the most insignificant of 
men ; equally devoid of talents and character, surrounded 
by men below mediocrity in abilities, without courage, 
and some of them wicked and designing persons, know- 
ing them well, and yet submitting to be ruled by them. 
(Here follow ample details respecting the court of the 
prince. It resembles all other courts—a Versailles on a 
small scale.) 

* It was the work of nine hours, seated by the bed-side 
of the prince, to get him to write a letter of nine lines. 

* First, he would not have it in his own band. 

* Then he would not date it. 

‘Then he would not call Pichegru general, lest he 
should acknowledge the Republic, by giving him that 
title. 

* Then he would add the superscription. 

* Then he refused to have his coat of arms put to the 
letter. 

‘ And finally, he persisted a long time not to put his 
seal to it. 

* He had at length yielded every point however, and 
told the general that he might place full confidence in the 
letters which the Count de Montgaillard had written in 
his name and on his behalf. 

* This having been done, and all the difficulties sur- 
mounted, again the prince wished to recal the letter. He 
resigned himself once more, however, and I again set off 
for Basle, when I dispatched Fauche to General Pichegru 
at Altkirch. 

‘ The general, opening the short letter of the prince, 
and recognising the hand-writing, read it, and imme- 
diately returned it to Fauche, saying, ‘* 1 have seen the 
signature, that is sufficient; the word of the prince is a 
pledge with which every Frenchman ought to be satisfied. 
Take him back the letter.” 

* Then came on the question as to what were the wishes 
of the prince. Fauche explained that he desired, 

* Ist. That Pichegru should proclaim the king to his 
army, and should hoist the drapeau blanc. 

* 2ndly. That he should deliver Huningen to the prince. 
Pichegru refused. ‘* I will join in no conspiracy,”’ said 
he; ‘* I have no desire to form a third volume to Lafay- 
ette and Dumouriez. 

** ] know well my resources ; they are certain as they 





are great ; they have their roots not only in my army, but 
at Paris, and in the Convention; 

* ** In the departments, and in the armies of the gene- 
rals, my colleagues, who think as I do. 

*** I will do nothing by halves. 

*** The work must be a complete one. 

* ** France cannot remain a Republic; it must have a 
king ; 

. ** It must have Louis XVIII.; 

* « But the counter-revolution must not be commenced 
until the effecting it is certain. 

*** Surely and promptly is my motto. 

** The plan of the prince would lead to ncthing. He 
would be driven from Huningen in four days, and I 
should be lost in fifteen. 

*** My army is a mixture of honest’men and rascals. 

‘** The former must be separated from the latter, and 
lead so to commit themselves by some decisive step, that 
the possibility of retreating shall be lost to them, and that 
they shall look for their safety in success alone. 

** To attain this, 

* * T offer to pass the Rhine at whatever spot shall be 
pointed out to me, and at a fixed day and hour. 

*** With the number of soldiers of whatever army, 
which shall be specified. 

*** In the van I will place the officers who are to be 
depended on, and who think as I do. 

* ** T will keep the more rascally at a distance, station- 
ing them at posts where they can do no mischief, and in 
such a position that they shall not be able to assemble 
together. 

‘** This done, as soon I shall be on the other side of 
the Rhine, I proclaim the king, and hoist the white flag. 
Let the corps of the Prince de ,Condé and the army of 
the Emperor then join us. 

‘ “ T will immediately pass the Rhine, and enter France. 

* ** The fortresses shall be delivered to the troops of 
the emperor, to be held in the name of the king. 

* & Joined by the army of Condé, I shall immediately 
advance, all my resources shall be then called into action 
from every quarter, and we will march on Paris; we shall 
arrive there in fifteen days. 

* ** But you must bear in mind that the French soldier, 
crying Vive le Roi, must have his wine, and his dollar in 
his hand. 

*** He must want for nothing at this first moment. 

***T must have pay for my army to the fourth and 
fifth days’ march towards Paris. 

‘** Go, and report this, under my hand, to the prince, 
and bring me his answer.” 

* At the time that these conferences were going on, 
Pichegru had about him four representatives of the people, 
with Merlin de Thionville, the most insolent and brutal 
of inquisitors, at their head. 

* These persons, furnished with orders from the com- 
mittee, urged Pichegru to pass the Rhine, and to go and 
besiege Manheim, where Merlin had numbers in his in- 
telligence. 

* Thus, on the one side, the committee were pressing 
by their orders the execution of Pichegru’s plans ; on the 
other, there was no time to be lost, for any delay on the 
part of the general in complying with the demands of 
the four representatives, would cause him to be declared 
suspected, 

* Thus all concurred in requiring the prince to decide, 
and to decide with promptitude. Common sense, more- 
over, demanded from him one thing more; namely, to 
examine without prejudice what sort of man was Piche- 
gtu, what it was he gave up, and what were his proposi- 
tions. 

‘ Europe spoke of his talents, and he had sufficiently 
put the prince in a situation to judge of his good faith. 

* His manner of proceeding, moreover, and his plan, 
were additional proofs of his sincerity; in passing the 
Rhine, in placing himself between the two armies of 
Condé and Wurmer, he rendered desertion impossible, 
and if success did not attend the measure he became him- 
self an emigré. 

* He left in the hands of his ferocious enemies his wife, 
his father, his children ; every thing then was surely for 
his good faith, his talents answered for his genius, his 
genius for his resources, and the pledges which he sacri- 
ficed if he failed announced that he was sure of success, 

‘ What stupid presumption, therefore, to pretend to 





command the army of Pichegru better than Pichegru 
himself! To think of being better acquainted with the 
frontier provinces than Pichegru, who was governing 
them, and who had placed his own friends in command 
of the towns. 

* Presumption lost the 
it has done on so many others. 

* Monsieur le Prince de Condé, on reading this plan, 
rejected it altogether. 

‘ To ensure its success it was necessary to impart it to 
the Austrians. Pichegru required this; M. le Prince de 
Condé absolutely refused to do so, in order that he him- 
self might have the whole glory of the counter-revolution. 

* He answered Pichegru by observations on the project, 
and the conclusion was to abide by the first plan : 

‘That Pichegru should proclaim the king without 
passing the Rhine. 

* That he should deliver Huningen; and that then the 
army of Condé alone, and without imparting any part of 
the scheme to the Austrians, should march to join him. 

* That in case of such a proceeding, the prince could 
engage fora hundred thousand dollars in louis d’or, which 
he had at Basle, and fourteen hundred thousand livres, 
which he possessed in good bills of exchange payable at 
sight. 

* No chance of resource, no argument, had any effect 
on the Prince de Condé. The idea of communicating 
the plan to Wurmer, and sharing with him the glory of 
the event, rendered him both deaf and blind. 

* It was necessary to take back to Pichegru the obser- 
vations of the Prince of Condé, and M. Courant was 
charged with this task.’ 

We shail make the other volumes of this work the 
subject of future notice. 
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SHELLEY. 


Adonais, An Elegy on the Death of John Keats, 
Author of * Endymion, ‘* Hyperion, &c. By 
Percy B. Shelley. 8vo. pp. 36. Cambridge, 1829. 

(Reprinted from the Pisa edition.) 


Few such occurrences are more interesting than 
the gradual and steady rise of Shelley’s fame. The 
present reprint of one of his most beautiful poems 
is a single evidence, among many others, that he is 
beginning to be estimated asa great poet. We re- 
joice at this, for we believe him to have been one. 
Those who so bitterly and incessantly pursued him 
during his life, will now, perhaps, attribute the in- 
creasing brightness of his fame to any other than the 
true cause, and probably to his infidelity. We deny, 
in the first place, that his growing popularity arises 
from his opinions; and we maintain, secondly, that 
his opinions are not likely to do harm. 


That the public mind of England is in a very im- 
perfect state has been often asserted by others as well 
as by ourselves; not meaning thereby that there is 
any such actual substance or object as a public mind, 
but that the immense majority of those who pretend 
to think and feel about any thing beyond their daily 
business and relaxations are indolent, ignorant, pas- 
sionate, prejudiced, and unjust. That this is true, 
little other proof is necessary than the facts, that the 
editors of two celebrated reviews found it profitable, 
the one of them to decry Shelley, while he was laud- 
ing Croly and Milman, and the other to degrade 
Wordsworth under the feet of Campbell, and Rogers, 
and Moore, and a host of other elegant small wits. 
But, thank God, wretched as is in many respects 
our condition, we are not fallen so low that poetry 
will not find in England lovers of it for its own sake. 
When this shall be the case in the land of Chaucer, 
and Spenser, and Burns, to say nothing of Shak- 
speare and Mi'ton, the world will have seen a 
stranger revolution than that of France or America. 
Thanks to the recollections and the literature by 
which our souls are nourished, and to the Chris- 
tianity which still, in some degree, lives among us, 
and cherishes our better faculties and affections, a 
poet who speaks our language can still find audience, 
and, we trust, from daily-increasing numbers. So 
has it been with Shelley ; and his name is now grow- 
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ing up to a stately immortality in a country where 
he has been accused of unmingled folly and error. 

Of the literary charges against him the chief is, 
that of his being unintelligible. Now it would be 
far less paradoxical than it may seem, to assert that 
nothing can, properly speaking, be in itself unintel- 
ligible ; but it will, at all events, be readily allowed, 
that the degree in which a man comprehends what 
he reads depends, to a certain extent, on the degree 
of his capacity to comprehend, and on the share of 
exertion which he makes. That the poetry of Shelley 
cannot be understood by any one as quickly as the 
mind can follow the letters, we are so far from denying, 
that we should think the assertion that it could a 
strong imputation on the depth and extent of his ge- 
nius. Assuredly no one reads ‘ The Fairie Queen,’ or 
‘ Hamlet,’ or * Paradise Lost,’ as rapidly as a news- 
paper or a fashionable novel, except persons who 
derive no more enjoyment, and imbibe no more 
thoughts from those delightful and amazing produc- 
tions than from the pages of our modern vulgar lite- 
rature. The most admirable mind is that which con- 
tains the greatest number of the largest thoughts and 
most profound feelings. It is absurd to suppose 
that a careless and indolent glance, such as we give 
to ‘ Pelham,’ or ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ 
or ‘ The Morning Herald,’ wili enable us to survey 
and pierce through the riches of sucha mind. To 
know a tithe of what is worthy to be known in the 
history and condition of a kingdom, requires long 
and careful study ; five minutes are enough to show 
the contents and arrangement of a cabbage-garden. 
If men seek for a lazy relaxation let them betake 
themselves to ‘ The New Monthly Magazine,’ or an 
ice-shop ; if they require the excitement of emotions 
without thoughts, they may have ‘ The Corsair," or 
a gin-bottle; if they wish to have their whole minds 
brought into activity and enlarged, their imaginations 
nourished, their understandings (yes! their under- 
standings) made sharper and clearer, and their truest 
feelings reflected and deepened, they may read poetry 
and comprehend it; nor will they find ‘ Adonais’ 
much more difficult, or at all less exquisite, than 
* Comus.” We have said, that the poetry of Shelley 
is not much more difficult than that of other great 
poets, because, though we are convinced that who- 
ever reads Shakspeare or Milton so as to understand 
them, will also understand the author of ¢ Alastor ;’ 
we believe that in the writings of the last there is a 
more frequently-recurring effort of the imagination 
which requires a corresponding effort in the reader ; 
but that these are useful and delightful efforts we 
need not assure any one who has ever gone in poetry 
beyond ‘ Gay’s Fables,’ or « Watts’s Hymns.” The 
wish to escape from the labour of thought is the ever- 
recurring curse of our human nature; and the wise 
man laments it, and seeks as far as he can to remedy 
it, without any violent display of vain indignation. 
But it is miserable and shocking when men of lite- 
rary pretensions, the very persons peculiarly called 
on to foster thought, pander to the weakness of 
the crowd, by telling them that this necessity for 
mental exertion in any worthy pursuit is not inhe- 
rent in the constitution of things, but factitious and 
imposed from without, and so as to entitle the mob 
to avenge it on the author of their annoyance, a 
Socrates, a Luther, a Coleridge, or a Shelley. 

Believing then, that the dithculty of understand- 
ing Shelley arises from nothing peculiar in kind to 
him among poets, that it is not imputable as a fault 
to his writings, and that these have no other fault 
sufficient to eject them from the highest class of 
poetry, we have nu reason to doubt that his soaring 
fame rests on his poetic merit. 

We do not believe that it rests in any degree 
on his disbelief of Christianity, and for this reason ; 
the difference between the thoughts of our ordinary 
infidels and those of the Christian apostles, for in- 
stance, between St. Paul and St. Jolin on the one 
hand, and the base and impudent Carlile, the flip- 
pant, sensual, and conceited Gibbon,* on the 

* We have designedly selected two names from the 
consi sides of the scale, and as different as possible in 
tyle, intellect, and learning. 








other, isa difference of kind. The latter studiously 
repressed in themselves that which it is a great 
purpose of Christianity to cherish in all men, the 


| faith, namely, in the invisible, as the life and sup- 


port of the visible. Now, this faith appears to us 
to have existed in the mind of Shelley as strongly 
as in that of any saint or philosopher that ever 
existed. It was mixed, no doubt, with much of 
earthly passion and weakness ; but his popularity 
cannot depend on the adulteration and alloy of his 
purer genius ; for the evil exists far more promi- 
nently, and altugether unincumbered by the anti- 
dote, in Faublas, Fanny Hill, and great part of Don 
Juan ; and no one who can get the garbage sepa- 
rate and concentrated, will take the trouble of pick- 
ing it from among the ambrosial cates of Shelley. 
If then, as we believe, all the infidels in England, 
except perhaps half-a-dozen, are compelled to dis- 
like Shelley for the very cause for which they dislike 
Christianity, it is clear that his fame must be based 
on something other than his religious scepticism. 

Neither can we conceive that his religious opi- 
nions are productive of mischief to others. We 
lay out of view all the separate passages (they are 
not many) in which he directly rails at what he 
discredits, These things never produce much ef- 
fect; or Gibbon, Hume, and Voltaire were sorry 
masters of their trade. Their minds were essen- 
tially negative. But we are sure that if ever any 
one was conspicuous for believing with an intense 
and spiritual faith, whatever he did believe, and for 
wavering, carelessness, and indifference as to all 
beyond, Shelley was the man, Nay, more; what- 
ever was positive in his mind, is an essential part 
of Chrisuanity; in all in which he had faith, a 
Christian must have faith; and he erred only by a 
defect far less observable in his later years, and 
which, judging with the blindness and weakness of 
men, it seems to us, that a few years of life would 
probably have obliterated. 

But if his poetry is insufficient to plead for him, 
we may well despair of our exertions. What, we 
would ask, can be more exquisite than the following 
verses? 

* All he lov’d, and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watchtower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 

immed the aérial eyes that kindle day ; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moan’d, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 


* Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds: a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 


* Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if the Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year ? 
To Phebus was not Hyacinth so dear 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the drooping comrades of their youth, 
With dew all turned to tears: odour, to sighing ruth. 
‘ Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun's domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 
As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest! 


* Ah woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year ; 





The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear ; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead season’s bier ; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere, 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


* Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos ; in its stream immersed 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves ; and spend in love’s delight, 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 


‘The leprous corpse touched by this spirit tender 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath ; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 
And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath ; 
Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ?—th’ intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 


* Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 
Whence are we, and why are we ? of what scene 
The actors or spectators ? Great and mean 
Meet massed in death,who lends what life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to 

sorrow. 

* He will awake no more, oh, never more ! 

“ Wake thou,” cried Misery, ‘* childless mother, rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s core, 
A wound more fierce than his with tears and sighs.” 
And all the dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 
And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 
Had held in holy silence, cried: ‘* Arise !” 
Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 
From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendour sprung. 


¢ She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 
Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 
The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 
Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 
So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 
So saddened round her like an atmosphere 
Of stormy mist ; so swept her on her way 
Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 


* Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 
Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 
And human hearts, which to her aery tread 
Yielding not, wounded the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell : 
And barbed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they 
Rent the soft form they never could repel, 
Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


‘In the death chamber for a t Death 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 
* Leave me not wild and drear aud comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not !”’ cried Urania: her distress 

Roused Death: Death rose and smiled, and met her 

vain caress. 





‘Stay yet a while! speak to me once again ; 
Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live ; 
And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 
Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 
But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart! 
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***Q gentle child, beautiful as thon wert, 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den ? 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear ? 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like 

deer. 


‘**¢ The herded wolves, bold only to pursue ; 
The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead ; 
The vultures to the conqueror’s banner true 
Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 
And whose wings rain contagion ;—how they fled, 
When, like Apollo, from his golden bow, 
The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 
And smiled !—The spoilers tempt no second blow, 
They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them as they go. 


** The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn ; 
He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 
Is gathered into death without a dawn, 
And the immortal stars awake again ; 
So is it in the world of living men : 
A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 
Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 
It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.” ’ 





NORTH AMERICA. 





Forest Scenes and Incidents, in the Wilds of North 
America ; being a Diary of a Winter's Route from 
Halifax to the Canadas, and during Four Months’ 
Residence in the Woods on the Borders of Lakes 
Huron and Simcoe. By George Head, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 362. Murray. London, 1829. 

We have already given the character of this volume 
(No. 88 of ‘The Atheneum,’) and have only waited 
for the usual season when the exertions of the caterers 
for the reading appetite of the public should have 
relaxed in their activity, to take an opportunity of 
recommending it more in detail to the notice of our 
readers. The publication of Mr. Head’s Diary has 
an object beyond that of contributing to the mere 
amusement of the public by a relation of his adven- 
tures in a winter’s sojourn in the woods of America. 
The last chapter of the volume connects the contents 
of those which preceded it with a subject with which 
scarcely a family in the kingdom, of the middle and 
lower classes, has not more or less immediately some 
cause even for private interest and concern, viz., 
emigration. The advantages enjoyed by the labour- 
ing classes in countries in which the inhabitants are 
in such scanty proportion to the cultivated (or culti- 
vatable) soil, over those of longer-established commu- 
nities, is, as Mr. Head suggests, too obvious to be 
controverted ; and, on that account, perhaps, the de- 
tails of the book now before us have less reference 
to this point than a pamphlet published in the course 
of the spring, we believe through the care of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Smith, and containing extracts from the letters 
of settlers in North America, who had been furnished 
with the means of emigration by their respective 
parishes, ‘These letters are of a most affecting and 
Interesting nature. They paint the hardships expe- 
rienced on first arriving, the gradual overcoming of 
the difficulties, and the ultimate establishment of the 
settler in plenty and comfort, the independent 
farmer and land-proprietor. In some of those 
letters, it is true, there is too perceptible a little 
friendly interference, the hints or dictation of an 
Englishwoman long settled, whose advocacy for 
emigration, whether well founded or otherwise, whe- 
ther disinterested or not, is somewhat obtrusive. On 
the whole, however, the representations seem fair 
and faithful, and could we bring ourselves to think 
it desirable for the mother country that so many use- 
ful hands, and so many hearts susceptible of happi- 
ness at so easy a rate, should dssert it, and that 
there were no means of procuring for our fellow- 
countrymen in their native land that state of com- 





fortable well-being they go abroad to seek with suc- 
cess, we should be advocates for sending all to whom 
the cow and croft are wanting to seek those blessings 
on the other side of the Atlantic. We have, how- 
ever, a distant hope of better things, and perhaps 
may ere long have an opportunity of explaining on 
what those hopes are founded. In the mean time 
we return to Mr. Head’s book, which is calculated 
to be to the needy of the middling classes of society 
what the letters of Mr. B. Smith’s pauper settlers 
are to persons in their own class of life. The burden 
of his song, indeed, which, by-the-bye, is not dis- 
closed until the last stanza, is to persuade persons of 
education, and who have known the pleasures of a 
refined and social condition, that constant occupa- 
tion, of whatever kind it be, and the necessity, 
coupled with the certainty, of procuring subsistence, 
can make them contented in a state of privation of 
the elegancies of life, and of all intellectual exercise 
and excitement. We know not whether, under all 
circumstances, to hope or to doubt that it may be so. 
One remark, however, we have to make, which mili- 
tates against Mr. Head’s position, namely, that al- 
though in his winter retirement in the woods his 
occupations may have preserved him from ennui, 
the history of his life during that time is far less cal- 
culated for the amusement of his readers than his 
description of the situations into which he was thrown 
while in a state of locomotion. His accounts of the 
passages of the Great St. Lawrence, first while ina 
half frozen, and secondly, while in a frozen state, are 
picturesque and amusing : 

* Having no sort of wish to remain where [ was, I 
found out a man who agreed to take me and my servant 
across for thirty shillings, after a hard bargain, in which 
he exaggerated the danger, and multiplied difficulties to 
suit his purpose. 1 met him by appointment on the 
bank of the river, about one o'clock, where he had his 
canoe in readiness to receive me, being attended by five 
Canadian boatmen, his comrades. The canoe was nothing 
more than fourteen or fifteen feet of an entire tree rounded 
at both ends alike, and hollowed by the adze. A piece 
of rope, six or eight feet long, was fixed at the head, and 
a similar piece at the stern. Each of the men carried an 
axe stuck in his sash, and a paddle in his hand ; and thus 
equipped, they dragged the canoe from the shore along 
upon the ice, chopping away the last six or eight feet 
(where it became unsound) with their axes, till the head 
of the vessel was brought close above the water. 

* The tide was now nearly at the ebb, and its rapidity, 
of course, much abated; still the ice was continually in 
a state of violent motion, and presented a very formidable 
appearance. I now got into the canoe with my servant, 
and, according to the direction of the boatmen, who were 
chattering, arguing, and swearing on the subject of their 
plan of proceeding, we both sat down at the bottom of 
the canoe, in midships. And here we waited in reatliness 
fora launch. A large flake floated by, leaving a clear 
channel of perhaps one hundred yards across, and this 
was the signal to begin. I had nothing to do but to sit 
still. ‘* Tenez firme” they all cried at once, and with- 
out farther warning they pushed the canoe off the ice 
plump into the water with asplash. The fall was about 
two feet, and she was no sooner in than every one of the 
fellows, with uncommon activity, were on board and each 
in his place, paddling with eager haste, in order to avoid 
a large piece of ice which was bearing down hard upon 
us, and to gain a frozen surface right a-head. Succeed- 
ing in the attempt, they with equal adroitness jumped 
upon it, and seizing the rope which was fixed at the head 
of the canoe, drew her by main force out of the water, 
and, three at one side and three at the other, they pushed 
her along, running about a hundred and fifty yards across, 
till a second launch into clear water called again for the 
paddles. We were less fortunate in this than in the one 
preceding, for we were splashe’l all over, and the water 
almost immediately froze hard on our clothes. But we 
had not time to shake ourselves, for a large quantity of 
loose ice, which appeared just to have risen up from the 
bottom of the river, was bearing down upon us in a very 
formidable manner. The men paddled, and strained, 


and abused each other, but all would not do, and we were 
in a very few seconds hemmed in and jammed on both 
sides by a soft pulpy mass, together with which we were 








helplessly carried away by the current sidewise from the 
point we were endeavouring to reach. I could not help 
admiring the determination and address of the men at 
this moment ; for they jumped out, above their knees in 
water, sometimes up to their hips, while they used their 
ulmost strength to drag the canoe forward by the rope. 
Although the surface gave way continually under their 
feet, letting them down upon the large slabs of ice which 
were floating underneath, they managed, by pulling and 
hauling, and with their axes occasionally cutting and 
breaking away the obstructing blocks which stood in their 
way, to get free of all impediments, and gain once more 
a channel of clear water. 

*‘ While this was going forward, it was extremely an- 
noying to be perfectly helpless in the midst of so much 
bustle and energy, and when the fellows shouted ** bran- 
lez! sacre Dieu, branlez !” they meant that we should 
rock the canoe from side to side as we sat, to prevent her 
freezing on to the ice; which disaster was only to be 
avoided by keeping her in continual motion. If this had 
taken place, the consequences might have been serious, 
as the day was intensely cold, and we must have floated 
away with no very great chance of assistance. However, 
by the skill of the men we avoided it, and the thirty shil- 
lings were certainly fairly earned, for they were three or 
four minutes at this spell in the water, sometimes up to 
their knees, and now and then nearly up to their middle. 
It seems almost incredible that men should be able to 
work at all upon ice so unsound as not to afford a surface 
capable of supporting the weight of the body; but on 
their part there seemed to be no sort of apprehension of 
absolute danger, owing to the vast thickness of the float- 
ing substance, a comparatively small part of which was, 
as they knew, that which appeared above the water. And 
there was invariably a lower stratum upon which they 
were received and supported as often as they sank in, 

* Such was the manner of making the passage across 
the river St. Lawrence, at the season of the year and 
under such circumstances as it happened to me to under 
take it; and [ have only to add, that the time occupied 
in going across was somewhat more than an hour, and 
that the varieties already cited followed each other in 
rapid succession, till the moment of our disembarkation 
at the opposite shore. At one time we were in clear 
water; the next moment struggling through congclated 
heaps of melted snow; then rapidly driven along over 
sheets of ice, and pushed over obstructing blocks which 
opposed our progress in ridges seven or eight fect high. 
The Canadians were, however, indefatigable. Every 
obstacle, so soon as encountered, was surmounted ina 
moment. Hard ice was hewn down with the hatchets. 
They were active as ants. All was energy, spring, and 
bustle. They were in the canoe and out of the canoe, 
paddling and cutting, pushing with the boat-hook, and 
hauling on the rope, all with an instantaneous impulse, 
and appliance of strength in different ways and with the 
most effective success."—Pp. 153--159. 

* The ice set in the St. Lawrence, and the ** Pont”? was 
formed on the 3lst; an event which had not taken place 
for two years before. In a very few hours it was com- 
pactly wedged together, and covered with horses and 
sleighs in great numbers, and of the heaviest description. 
This may seem extraordinary, but it is a well-known 
fact, and very easily accounted for. For the masses of 
floating ice have previously attained a very great thick- 
ness, and are continuing to grow bigger every hour, as 
they are carried about in the stream by the current, the 
rapidity of which alone prevents their adhering long be- 
fore. Sticking together at first by twos and threes, they 
jostle more and more every tide, till at last a general jam 
for a moment takes place ; and a moment enly does the 
business. The intense frost cffects adhesion, and the 
water below splashing up between the interstices of the 
joints effectually fixes and rivets the whole. What from 
the thickness of the ice itself, and its being supported by 
the water, no weight can well be too great to put upon it. 
As soon as the ice has stopped, the river presents to the 
eye a wild and noble spectacle. The moment is naturally 
one of conflict and convulsion ; and the throes and strug. 
gles of the impinging bodies are truly tremendous. 
Small islands of ice, pressed on every side till they give 
way, break in the middle, and, cracking into fragments, 
these become hurled one upon another in all sorts of gro- 
tesque forms; so that ** when the hurley-burley’s don e, 
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the whole surface of the river becomes covered, as it 
were, with little hills, houses, and villages. Objects that 
resemble all these are raised, as by the contrivance of 
magic, in the space of a few minutes. Some are of such 
considerable magnitude, that through the whole winter a 
circuitous track is taken to avoid them. And thus, al- 
though the inhabitants may immediately avail themselves 
of a passage, it is nevertheless necessary to break a road. 
Like any other desert track, a way must be cleared of im- 
pediments ; however, as blocks of ice are easily cut 
through, much time is not required to put every thing to 
rights, and then crowds of persons flock to each side, 
eager to avail themselves of the first opportunity of cross- 
ing over. 

* The state of the river immediately before the setting 
of the ice is of course growing worse and worse every 
day, until the communication, as regards traffic, may be 
said to be impeded altogether. The forming of the pont, 
therefore, is hailed by the inhabitants of both sides with 
a joyous welcome: by the country people, owing to the 
prospect of bringing their produce readily to market; 
and by those of the town, from the hopes of a reduction 
in the prices of the articles, {the natural consequence of 
the event.’—Pp. 161—163. 


The venerable aspect of the untrodden forest was 
not lost on Mr. Head : 


* The huge trees which, after flourishing for ages, had 
been blown down in their decline by the high winds, 
crossed our path with such frequency, that the operation 
of climbing was repeated as often as during a walk 
through a country enclosed by stone walls in England. 
But a large tree is not so easily passed as a wall, the pas- 
sage over it being generally only practicable where the 
trunk is of large dimensions. And a traveller has no 
choice, for the roots and branches extend too far on each 
side to make it worth while to go round, even when they 
do not come in contact with those of other fallen trees ; 
and several of these frequently lie extended in the same 
direction. Liberté, from long practice, vaulted over them 
with great ease and alacrity. and 1, with more difficulty, 
followed him as well and as fast as I could. But it was 
impossible to avoid stopping every now and then to ob- 
serve the stupendous bulk of some of the trees, the great 
age of which had rendered them most truly objects of admi- 
ration. The magnificent outline of some of these, and the 
tranquil gloom of the forest altogether, was indescribably 
impressive and grand. 

‘In these wild haunts, neglected, though subservient 
to the purposes of man, nature seemed to have held for 
ages her undisturbed reign. Where I stood, perhaps the 
foot of a civilized being had never before trodden. I con- 
templated a vegetative world, following in regions of un- 
limited space, the laws of creation to maturity, and then 
sinking in every stage of natural decay, till all mingled 
again with its parent earth. Here, a tree lay prostrate 
on the ground perfect in its form and covered with thick 
moss. Attempt but to pass it and the feet sink deep in 
rotten wood, while the strength of an infant’s arm might 
scatter its vast yielding bulk in dust over theland. There 
what was a giant pine, now a low green mound, sunken 
by gentle degrees to the very level of the earth, recalled to 
the mind the time, when after a few more short years, all 
remaining traces of its existence should be obliterated, 
till like those which in preceding ages had passed away, 
it should become confounded together and mixed with 
the soil. 

* The varying duration of animal life, the return of 
seasons, the orbits of the planets, even the eccentric course 
of comets become defined, and familiarized with our ideas 
of time, by the inquiring spirit and science of man; but 
the tree still rears its head towards the heavens in deti- 
ance of his research, while tradition and conjecture alone 
mark the span of its existence. Generations after genera- 
tions of the human race have fallen one after another into 
the grave, and yet in this enlightened age where is the 
man who can count the years of the gnarled oak ? Can 
he mark the day when it burst its acorn with much more 
certainty than he could define the period when each stream 
and river first bubbled from the caverns of the earth ?— 
Pp. 251—253. 

We must indulge in an extract of a passage or 
two descriptive of the habits and manners of the 
native inhabitants; 





*I was going to walk along shore through the wood, 
when I saw an Indian passing by in his canoe, and hailed 
him. He was making his way towards the head of the 
bay whither I was going, and I asked him to take me on 
board,—not so much for convenience as from curiosity. 
He pulled in shore immediately, and was amused at my 
request, seeming particularly entertained at the clumsy 
manner in which I got in. His family consisted of the 
squaw, a little girl of about ten years old, another of six, 
and a third of four; and as I was just going to sit down 
in the bottom of the canoe, the squaw gave me a hard 
pull by the coat, and, removing a dirty blanket, uncover- 
ed the features of a little infant bound, after their fashion, 
very securely upon a board: and this made the fourth 
child of the party. The squaw was going to remove it 
to where she sat in the stern, but I gave her to understand 
that I would nurse it as we went along; and I took hold 
of the wooden frame and laid it on my knees. 

*1t was admirable to see how well the little thing was 
secured from harm, and how quiet and contented it 
seemed in its state of imprisonment. Protected from the 
weather by clothes in numerous folds, a circular piece of 
wood formed a guard for its head, and altogether it 
was the same as taking hold of a fiddle, so tight was it 
bound upon its wooden frame. With its arms and legs 
in a state of confinement, the little being could only move 
its wandering eyes, which, together with its tiny trembling 
lips, told the tale of its tender age. I could not help con- 
sidering the mode of treating the infant savage, of which 
I had an example now before me, more worthy than I 
should have imagined of being placed in comparison with 
that adopted among civilized people; and certainly, 
whatever may be said against it, it possesses some advan- 
tages over our mode of nursing. During the tirst few 
weeks of infancy, when the very bones have not acquired 
their proper consistence, and the unclosed skull hangs a 
dead weight upon the body, the Indians bind, as it were, 


‘the tender plant to a stake, to be protected in its growth 


from that violence of motion, those twists and strains, 
which with us confessedly lead to some of our most 
dreadful disorders. Here was a child happy as it could 
be, and as warm, without a pin in its whole dress to tor- 
ment it, capable of enjoying exercise, and of being moved 
from place to place over land and water, without the 
slightest stress upon its pliant limbs. 

* The canoe, paddled by the squaw sitting in the stern, 
glided quietly along within a few feet of the shore; and 
the Indian stood up all the time in the head looking out 
for fish. The sun shone bright upon the water, never- 
theless I could not discern one, although he struck at 
some several times on the way. He killed three bass, 
turning round the spear each time to the squaw in order 
that she might extricate the fish. The least unsteadiness 
on his part might have precipitated the whole party, 
children and all, into the water; but he kept his balance 
with such extraordinary certainty, that I very soon lost 
all apprehension of the possibility of such an accident, 
and we arrived at the head of the bay, where we all got 
out. 

‘ The Indian and his family were on their route to 
Lake Huron, and they had now eight miles to travel to 
the Notawasorga River, all which distance it was neces- 
sary to carry the canoe. He immediately commenced 
preparations to take it on his back, and for this purpose 
he fixed a broud strip of birch bark to the centre thwart, 
making the ends fast to each opposite gunwale. The 
thwart then rested on his shoulders, and, having placed a 
piece of bark doubled under it to prevent its galling, he 
contrived to lay the greater part of the weight of the ca- 
noe on his forehead by means of the strip of bark, which 
at the same time kept all steady. The canoe once poised, 
was nearly horizontal, and on he marched, caring little for 
the weight. Before he set off, however, the squaw struck 
his gun and the fish spear under the thwarts, and then 
made up her own bundle. She carried this, much in the 
same way, by means of a forehead strap ; and on the top 
of it the little Accudzns rode upon its board, having 
been first safely tied by the little girl with strips of bark, 
so that it could not possibly fall off. ‘The three children 
brought up the rear, and the whole party soon disap- 
peared.’—Pp. 297—302. 

* It was a fine summer's morning, and I was regretting 
that my gun was packed up, although we had very few 
miles to proceed to the landing, when a fine mallard, 





which had risen out of the reeds, made its flight suddenly 
over our batteau. Terrified at the unexpected encounter, 
he turned suddenly, and at the same instant the report of 
a gun sounded close by us. Nothing of life remained as 
he fell hurled, by the impulse of his flight, with increased 
velocity upon the water! There was something so un- 
looked for in the fate of the bird, that it was really a sub- 
ject for reflection; when a canoe, with two young smart 
squaws in it, darted past us, and one of these immediately 
picked it up. 

‘ They wore men’s hats, of shining coarse felt, and 
jackets and petticoats, of glossy blue cloth, ornamented 
with red serge And [ jimmediately recognized my two 
friends, whom I had seen a few days before broiling the 
fish in the woods of Kempenfeldt Bay. Their protector, 
the North-west gentleman, was I do not know where, 
while the damsels were pursuing this roaming life, more 
memorable perhaps on account of its economy than its 
morality. Here was an establishment wherein the means 
of conveyance, as well as the poulterer and fishmonger 
were provided, in the shape of a canoe, a Birmingham 
gun, and a fish spear. A little brick-dust served the 
purpose of rouge, and sturdy blue cloth superseded the 
more flimsy articles of millinery. 

* The men who had been padding all night were jaded 
and tired, and the squaw who had killed the mallard, 
having loaded her gun, took her seat opposite to her com- 
panion ; and they pulled their canoe along at an astonish- 
ing rate, twisting and turning -with great velocity and 
skill. They were particularly diverted at the appearance 
of our batteau, which was a heavy unwieldy vessel, anc, 
being in high spirits and full of mischief, they amused 
themselves by quizzing the men ; first passing us like a 
shot, then dropping astern and going round us, till, see. 
ing some object which attracted their attention, they left 
us in eager pursuit towards the lake, and we saw them no 
more.’— Pp. 325—327. 

‘ Tutto il mondo 2 un paese.’ Where is the land 
in which the fair sex delight not in wickedness? 
Should we love them so well were they less mis- 
chievous ? 

We said, on a former occasion, that Mr. Head’s 
book was entertaining; that it is so, on the whole, 
the quotations we have made will bear us out in our 
assertion ; but it must not be inferred that it is not 
equally lively throughout. The last chapter con- 


tains excellent hints to those who are bent on emi- 
gration. 





SIR PHILIP GASTENEYS. 





Sir Philip Gasteneys, a Minor. By Sir Roger 
Gresley, Bart. 8vo. Colburn, London, 1829. 
Some six weeks since we sent to our printer, inter 

alia, a short extract from ‘ Sir Philip Gasteneys.’ 

We did so, not certainly under the influence of any 

strong desire to draw public attention to the book, 

nor because we concurred in the professed opinion 
of the author, that the perusal of it was likely ‘ to 
deter young men of family and fortune from pur- 
suing the track’ of a boy-libertine; nor that we 
thought the few fables it contains capable of doing 
any serious mischief to those who would read it, and, 
therefore, requiring that the warning voice of the 
critic should be raised to decry it. We marked the 
extract purely and simply from the desire to satisfy, 
to the best of our ability at the moment, the impor- 
tunities of our worthy printer, ever desirous to keep 
moving. Works, however, of moreimportance super- 
vened, and our extract has since remained neglected. 

Weshould besorry, however, that so much good labour 

should be quite unprofitable, and therefore resolve 

this week to send the extract forth to our readers, 
not, we are forced to add, without some feelings of 
compunction at despoiling the production of the 

I{onourable Baronet of almost the only passage which 

contains a true or natural picture. The rest of the 

book demands little notice. It is probable that 
those who read the few first pages will not deem us 
greatly mistaken in our conclusion that ‘ Gil Blas” 
was not the last book the author had perused in pree 
paring himself for the composition of his ‘ moral les- 
son.’ And since we have touched on the subject of 
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the lesson, may it be allowed us to inquire of a 
master who sets up for a corrector of youthful ardour, 
whether, if his desire had sincerely been to deter 
hobbledyhoys from plunging headlong and early into 
a life of dissipation, it would not have been as wise, 
as honest, and as effectual a course, instead of work- 
ing up a feeble romance out of most frail materials, 
to have disclosed what we presume his sagacity must 
have taught him ere he could bave got to Naples and 
back again to Paris—namely, that in nine cases out 
of ten, all the romance and sentiment in that class of 
matters treated of by Sir Roger Gresley, have no 
other foundation nor existence than i 1 the simplicity, 
inexperience, amour-propre, and stolidity of the tyro 
yet uninitiated in the mysteries of the world; and 
that to the man really conversant in these subjects, 
nothing is so absurd, and but for the remembrance 
he retains of the delusions of which he himself was 
once the victim, nothing would be so diverting, as 
the tales of the bonnes fortunes of the stripling 


We shall urge this no further, but return to our 
extract, which, we regret to say, is, we believe, but 
a too faithful representation of realities; and heartily 
as Sir Roger do we wish that one step further were 
made in our progress towards liberality, and that the 
old law, which forbids our Protestant sovereign from 
holding communion with the Bishop of Rome, were 
abrogated ; that our king, like other monarchs, might 
be permitted a representative at the Holy See, and 
that such representative should be endowed with the 
faculty of distinguishing the refined from the vulgar 
among his majesty’s liege subjects, and the power of 
expelling the latter from the sacred precincts. But 
what if such a functionary should really take on him- 
self to be the champion of truth, and good taste, and 
honour, ox of the modesty of Roman virginity, and 
to the author of ‘ Sir Philip Gasteneys,’ albeit in- 
voking the names of Masaccio and Giotti, of Bra- 
manti, Muratori, and Winkelmann, should pronounce 
astern and inexorable Abi. We should be glad, 
could we persuade ourselves that the following pic- 
ture was overcharged. On the contrary, we believe it 
to be so near the truth, that it would be no very diffi- 
cult task to furnish a key to the allusions : 


* Rome was at this time crowded with foreigners of all 
descriptions, but particularly by English. Our country- 
men, established there from principles of economy which 
they could not practice at home, found themselves rich 
enough with the wreck of their fortunes to eclipse in 
splendour and magnificence the impoverished nobles of 
the Italian courts. They insolently took possession of 
the finest palaces of the grandees, and vied with each 
other in the frequency and sumptuousness of entertain- 
ments held in the hired saloons of the uninvited owner. 
Petty jealousies, the degrading rivalries and animosities 
which influence little minds, destroyed at the same time 
the harmony which might have pervaded their society 
and divided it into party cabals and opposition coteries. 
The eccentric and defamed countess, wlio had lost her 
caste in society at home, was here the self-erected arbi- 
tress of propriety and ton. The learned wife of an ex- 
pectant heir, made up for less ample display by the selec- 
tion of more intellectual guests, and tried to hold that 
rank as a blue-stocking, which she anticipated as a mar- 
chioness. In her less gorgeous apartments, the flashes of 
wit were meant to supply those of wax candles, and the 
feast of reason was served up in lieu of more substantial 
fare to guests whose appetites were sharper than their 
intellects. In this circle every body was expected to 
bring amusement for others, not to find it provided for 
themselves, and a solo on the harp or a duet by the lady 
and her governess on the piano, with a stupid dissertation 
on a broken lamp, or a piece of lava, was the attraction 
for which each noviciate guest had to do penance by 
climbing to the summit of the Pincio. 

* There were others too of our high-born country-folks, 
who sought to amuse men with the pastimes of chiidren, 
and with thirteen of their offspring, brought to Rome for 
education, got up a dance on the carpet, or a concert ex 
Jamille. It was delightful to be linked almost double 
with a little girl no higher than your knee, or sit crying 
“bravo” and “encore” to the chirping of a nest of young 
christians Jess harmonious than screech-owls; and no- 





thing could be more interesting than this sacrifice of ma- 
ture age to youthful enjoyment. 

‘ Nor was it much better at the houses of the foreign 
ministers. There was so little good matériel for filling 
the enormous salons of the ancient palaces which they 
occupied, that it was absolutely necessary to have re- 
course to the high-ways and ditches in search of guests. 
The line once broken, the rout became a rabble, and it 
was an even chance at one of these grand soirées, where 
the aristocratic representative of the grand monarque of 
the grande nation, received without distinction the intro- 
ductions of a banker’s clerk, that the skirt of your coat 
was torn off by the very tailor who cut it out. With the 
English, the confusion of rank and society was still worse 
than with the strangers of any other nation: for having 
no minister at the court of Rome, they were necessarily 
at the mercy of foreigners totally unacquainted with their 
birth and station; and many is the shopman west of 
Temple-Bar who has availed himself of this ignorance to 
make his bow to a princess and shake hands with a car- 
dinal. 

* There were tableaux too, a sp of entertainment, 
the actors in which should have pretty faces and no brains. 
Ecarté was played upon credit fer a scudo a game, and 
long whist was occasionally attempted. 

‘ Sir Philip Gasteneys soon di the nature of 
the society, and as soon hecame disgusted with it. There 
were bails, and parties, and concerts somewhere or other 
every night, and he had no sooner arrived than all these 
different classes were anxious to enrol him in their circle; 
but there was no reciprocity of feeling between him and 
them. He despised the arrogance of some, and loathed 
the ignorance of others. 

* His mornings, however, were passed to his heart’s 
content in the Forum, the Basilica, or the Coliseum. 
He wandered in the baths of Caracalla, or amid the ruins 
of the Palatine, and lingered with becoming emotions on 
the various scenes consecrated by republican virtue, or 
degraded by imperial vice. 

* Of all places in the world, Rome is the most fit to 
teach wisdom, to inspire morality. It abounds with so 
many existing associations of good and evil, it furnishes 
so many striking instances of patriotism and treason, of 
heroism and cowardice, of prosperity and misfortune, it 
teems with so many contradictory examples of honour 
and bad faith, of equity and injustice, of cruelty and 
mercy, of chastity and corruption, that the most thought- 
less is compelled to reflect, and the most negligent to 
consider. It is impossible to live in it, and be indifferent 
to its lessons. 

‘ The comparison of the many awful changes it has 
undergone, the contrast between its present and its past 
condition, the melancholy humiliation to which its tem- 
poral power is reduced, and the vain importance with 
which its spiritual rulers still endeavour to invest it in 
the eyes of a more enlightened and less superstitious 
world, afford a constant and unwearying subject of re- 
flection and discourse.’—Pp. 110—117. 

We have satisfaction in inserting the reflections 
contained in the last paragraph, because they are 
of a higher and better tone than that which gene- 
rally pervades the pages of ‘ Sir Philip Gasteneys,’ 
and far more creditable to the author than the general 
idea of his book, which, if really well intended, is 
extremely puerile. 
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A Practical Treatise on Bathing, &c.: with Observa- 
tions on Cold, Warm, Shampooing, Vapour, Sul- 
phur, Harrowgate, and other Baths; and an Ex- 
planatory Statement of the various Diseases in which 
Bathing may be beneficially employed. By R. J. 
Culverwell, Member of the London Royal College 
of Surgeons. 8vv. London, 1829. 

Weshould not recommend the little volume before 
us as a cheerlul pocket companion to the general 
reader; unless, indeed, his mood be of that sort 
which draws pleasure from the curious contempla- 
tion of diseases aud deformities in his fellows. To 
such an observer, a bathing place, with its sickly 
population, would no doubt be the most eligible 
residence ; and to such we recommend the ‘ Prac- 
tical Treatise on Bathing’ as a manual of exhaust- 
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less entertainment. We must add, that to those 
who have unfortunately a personal and therefore 
legitimate concern in its subject matter, this neat 
and cheap little volume will be found extremely 
useful ; and that the ‘ sympathy of disgust’ which 
it sometimes excites, inevitably is much relieved by 
its considerate and decorous phraseology. The tirst 
chapters which recommend the use of bathing gene- 
rally, especially of the warm bath in consideration 
for cleanliness, have our cordial approbation; but 
the practice can never become popular as long as 
the inconveniences and prices are so great and so 
high as at present. This is a case in which we can- 
not doubt that supply would certainly create de- 
mand, We shali rejoice on the day when we see 
Cuxverwe ct Barus moored off the piers of Water- 
loo bridge, six tickets for 5s., linen included. 





Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and Interpre- 
tation. By William Carpenter, Author of ‘ A 
Popular Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures.’ 8vo. Tegg. London, 1629. 

Tuts is a very liberal book, and in that respect 
worthy of the age in which it appears. It invites 
men to judge for themselves in the. interpretation of 
Scripture, and exposes with freedom the danger of 
implicit reliance on commentaries; it urges the im- 
portance of a knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, besides other rare and eminent moral 
qualifications, in him who would aspire to be an in- 
terpreter of the sacred word. Hence it is clear that 
Mr. Carpenter's views concerning the interpretation 
of the holy writings are well digested and sound ; 
but while his lectures expose the defects of commen- 
taries and would encourage good Christians to judge 
for themselves, they show too forcibly how far it is 
beyond the reach of the ordinary race of men to un- 
derstand the Word of God without some help of 
the sort. 





Manuel du Voyageur; or, the Traveller's Pocket 
Companion: in English and German. _By Madame 
de Genlis, London. Leigh; and Baldwin and 
Cradock. 

Tue manual of Madame de Genlis, consisting of 
familiar conversations in six languages, is well 
known in all parts of Europe where there exists a 
traveller or the desire to travel.» ‘The English pub- 
lishers now send forth the English and German 
part of that work separately, so as to form a little 
pocket volume for the convenience of travellers in 
Germany only. They nave done well. The con- 
versations are more commodious separate than 
together, since, in the usual course of travelling, 
the knowledge of one language is sufficiently great 
to allow of the dispensing with such aids as these 
before they can be required for another. 





Guy Mannering ; or the Astrologer. New edition. 
2nd vol. Cadell and Co. 

Tue notes to this volume are more interesting than 
numerous. <An anecdote of the conviviality of 
Scotch lawyers, adopted in the person of Mr. Pley- 
dell, is told in so pleasant a manner, in an appendix 
to chapter x. that we have indulged ourselves with 
extracting it. It will be found in another part of 
our paper. In what purports to be an ‘ Additional 
Note to Guy Mannering,’ at the end of the volume, 
are accounts of the supposed prototypes of Dirk Hat- 
tereich and Meg Merrilies. With the latter we have 
also enriched our columns. The illustrations show 
no cause why we should waive the objections formerly 
raised, in ‘ The Atheneum,’ to the project of em- 
bellishing the Waverley Novels. 
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ON OIKOLOGY. 


Various circumstances have prevented us from 
hitherto inviting our readers’ attention to a singularly 
interesting article which appeared in the last number 
of the * Quarterly Review,’ upon the Condition of the 
Lower Orders ; but some of the principles which con- 
nect themselves with the discussion into which the 
reviewer has entered are so important, not only to 
politics but to science, and (though more remotely) 
even to literature, that we cannot longer forbear to 
notice it. 

The expediency of consolidating small farms has 
been so much taken for granted by all recent statists, 
that in a little book which is written by a lady, for 
the avowed purpose of teaching political economy to 
children, the opening chapter is employed in remov- 
ing the erroneous impressions upon this subject, 
which the authoress imagines they must have derived 
from the perusal of Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted Village.’ 
This doctrine is not the central principle of political 
economy, according to any notion which has been 
formed of that study; it is not the first step in a long 
ladder of propositions; it must, therefore, occupy 
this exposed situation in Mrs. Marcet’s volume sim- 
ply because that lady learnt from those by whom 
she was instructed, that it requires less demonstra- 
tion than any other, and therefore is most fit to stand 
at the threshold of an elementary treatise ; the one 
which was least controverted (in the present day) 
and therefore might most prudently usher in a trea- 
tise of a new and suspicious kind. Stronger evi- 
dence of the implicit faith which is reposed in this 
opinion could not be produced, for we are not dis- 
posed to rest nearly so much upon the fact that the 

rinciple has actually been reduced to practice, see- 
ing that the landlords anticipated the philosophers 
by several years. 

It is, however, undoubtedly true, that there is no 
one application of these doctrines to practice which 
has been more applauded by economists than this 
one, and that articles upon articles, in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ have cheered on the great proprietors 
to that noble work of enclosing and destroying, 
which, prompted by a beautiful instinct, they had so 
auspiciously begun. 

Now, the writer of the article in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ has not attempted to overturn this doctrine 
by declaiming about the happiness of the people in 
former times and their unhappiness now, which charge 
might in a series of counter declamations be as- 
cribed to the increase of population, to the corn laws, 
the taxes, or whatever other abuses may be found in 
the common-place books of politicians. He has not 
laid himself open, so far as we have been able to 
discover, after a somewhat attentive consideration of 
his review, in any instance, to the charge of employ- 
ing the post hoc ergo propter hoc, fallacy about which 
so much is talked, by persons who scarcely ever 
indite a page without falling into it. But through a 
series of parallel instances, taken from parishes in 
which the system of enclosure has been adopted, and 
from parishes in which the system recommended by 
Sir Thomas Barnard (or some one proceeding upon the 
same principle of allowing a piece of ground to each 
parishioner) has been adopted, he has shown that 
in every one of the former the increase of poor 
rates has been tremendous, in every one of the latter 
inconsiderable beyond all imagination. How has 
this happened? Have these parishes enjoyed any 
imperial or parliamentary rescript, exempting them 
from taxation? No.—From the operation of the 
corn laws? No.—From the principle of population ? 
No;—but with respect to this last, if it has gone on 
less rapidly in the parishes which enjoy the cow and 
croft system than in those in which the poor man has not 
an acre in the soil (and whether this be the case or not 
would be an interesting question,) the only reason 
that can be given for the difference is the absence of 
that feeling of manliness and comfort producing 
moral restraint in the one case, and the existence of 
it'in the other. Is there then, lastly, any advantage 
from the large farms, compensating to either rich or 

poor for the increase of the rate? We will postpone 


any further discussion about enclosures till some 
economist has favoured us with an answer to this 
question; meanwhile assuming our readers to think 
with us that pauperism is the greatest evil next to 
the want of a sound organization, which can exist in 
a state, we shall proceed to another point more con- 
cerning us as literary journalists. 


Every one necessarily asks himself when he hears 
such controversies as these, How should this be? 
How is it that conclusions which we have been as- 
sured are so firmly rooted in principle can be shaken 
by the rough blowing of a few facts? Is nothing 
certain in philosophy or nothing in experience! Is 
all study, all speculation useless, or if it be not, are 
our senses useless, is our understanding useless ? 
When we feel that some great law has been demon- 
strated to us, must we doubt whether our feeling was 
not a deceitful one till we can prove it by our eye- 
sight; or when the plain sense, which God gave us 
and our fathers, teaches us that black is black and 
white white, are we to pause till we are more perfectly 
instructed in the matter by demonstration? These 
are questions which pursue and haunt us every where ; 
questions which interfere with our occupations and 
our studies ; questions which are with us as we rise 
up and as we lie down; at home and abroad, at 
table and at church; questions which set half the 
press of England in battle against the other half; 
questions which divide father against son and son 
against father—a man’s foes being those of his own 
house; questions which if they be not speedily de- 
termined, will make one moiety of one sex, utterly 
unintelligible to the whole of the other sex. 

These questions enter, as we have said, into every 
imaginable discussion, from one on the propagation 
of Christianity to one on the sowing of a turnip-field, 
but they have of late clustered more about the subject 
of political economy than any other. If our readers 
will take the pains to examine why it is, in reference 
to this study, that the theorists and the practical men 
are most at strife, we think they may possibly arrive 
at some understanding of the causes of this dispute 
generally. 

Political economy is the youngest of all studies— 
hence some persons have inferred that it is not quite 
so stout and lusty as some of the other studies which 
a thousand winters have hardened. ‘The leading 
professors of it hold a very different faith. They ar- 
gue thus; political economy is in its cradle, politi- 
cal economy has strangled serpents, ergo, political 
economy is a Hercules. But being somewhat in- 
fected with that scepticism which is a boasted cha- 
racteristic of this age, we wish to examine the miracles 
a little more closely, and above all to ascertain whe- 
ther precisely similar miracles have not signalised 
the childhood of every study ; and whether every one, 
when it became a man and put away childish things, 
did not discard these miracles as the legends of its 
nurses. Take astronomy for instance. Was ever a 
fuller, plump, lustier baby? What feats it performed 
before it was a month old! What prophecies it ut- 
tered while it was sucking at the breast! What 
empires it ruled as it lay tumbling in its swaddling 
clothes! What joy to those who watched over its 
cradle! How they were overpowered by the thought, 
‘what will this portentous infant be when it has gain- 
ed thews and bulk and manhood.’ 

It has attained manhood, a firm and muscular 
manhood, but where are gone the power and the 
mystery? Where are the soothsayers and the sor- 
cerers and the Chaldeans? They are gone, and, 
strange to say, nobody laments them. The earth has 
ceased to be the servant of the stars, and the earth 
and the stars sing together at its enfranchisement. 
Astrology has ceased to be powerful over the destinies 
of men, not because they were grown too old to be its 
pupils, but because it was grown too old to be their mas- 
ter. True it has notaltogether left concerning itself with 
mundane affairs, but what we ask are the sensations 
which every man of ordinary intelligence experiences, 
when he hears a stupid lecturer begin his popular 
account of the system of the heavens, by assuring 
his auditors that the study is very important, be- 





cause it is extremely useful in‘navigation? What he 


says is true in a sense—the same sense, namely, in 
which it is true that religion is important because it 
has saved some persons from being hanged, and that 
the laws of England ought to be observed because 
they impose a fine of five shillings upon profane 
swearing ina gentleman. But does not the thought 
occur instantly—this is not the end and use of astro- 
nomy, its dwelling is not upon the seas or upon the 
earth or in the empyrean—for it has found itself a 
home in the holy and unchangeable habitation of the 
pure reason. 

The same or similar, we apprehend, has been the 
progress of nearly all studies. They have begun with 
asserting a direct dominion over the whole material 
universe, and that in one mode of considering it, ex- 
tremely arrogant pretension, yet no wise proportioned 
to the real grandeur which it is destined afterwards to 
achieve, has both been extremely mischievous to the 
world and has retarded its own growth. In time, 
partly an experience of the disasters which ensued 
from a premature experiment of its powers, partly 
an indifference to such experiments, following natu- 
rally from a deeper acquaintance with the interior 
truths which the study reveals, gradually gave it a new 
form. The active diligent grub, proud of its various 
coat, and fancying the corner of earth in which its egg 
was deposited, the universe, becomes changed into 
the dull and torpid chrysalis, after the ordained hours 
to emerge into the full and perfect insect which tar- 
ries but rarely and for a few moments upon the 
ground which was its birthplace, which sees too 
far to believe that it was destined to be the lord of 
that ground, and feels too much the joy of exist- 
ence to care whether it is so or not, 


Whether the study we are speaking of must pass 
through these stages, or whether it has by some spe- 
cial ordination of providence in its favour, been 
carried upon angel wings to the summit of the lad- 





der which the rest have climbed, is the question at 
issue between us and the school of economists. Their 
reason for believing the latter to be the case is this. 
‘ They say, this study is designed to teach the manage- 
ment of a state; but the management of the state is a 
practical business ; take away the practice therefore 
and you take away the study. The practice is to it, 
what the stars are to astronomy. You must either, 
therefore, deny the possibility of a science for the 
management of a state, or you must admit ours to 
be the right method of preserving it.’ 

Our answer is immediate. We do deny the pos- 
sibility of a science for the management of a state, or 
for the management of any thing. Would not every 
one start if we were to call arithmetic the science for 
the management of numbers? It is the science or 
numbers, the knowledge of the law of numbers. 
Now if the study we are speaking of deserves its 
name, of Oiko-nomy—if it really does give the law 
of the House—then we say, the objection is invalid, 
that by taking away the practical application you 
take away the study. It can make no difference 
whether the subject matter is a house, a state, a star, 
or the earth; the law must be something perfectly 
distinct and above that of which it is the law, and 
to assert that it is otherwise in this study is merely 
to confess that this one study is not a science, that it 
deserves no better name than that we have bestowed 
upon it of Oikology. 

It is the imperfection of Oikology in its scientific 
character which makes its professors so eager to con- 
fer upon it the other merit of being experimentally 
useful. The student in any one of the more perfect 
sciences feels so much interest in the knowledge 
which he is acquiring that he cares for little else; or 
if he is a benevolent man, he feels confident that he 
is strengthening his mind in the best possible way 
for the service of his fellow creatures. But the poli- 
tical Oikologist feels nothing of all this. Ile does 
not feel that his mind is gaining any improvement 
from the study which he is pursuing. Ilis under- 
standing is not made more subtle by it, his will is 
not strengthened, his reason gains no new truth, 
Still if he had disciplined his mind to meditation, if 
he had laid a deep foundation in the pure sciences, 





if he had cultivated his creative powers previously, 
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he might with great advantage devote himself to this 
study, and even if, after long and calm waiting, the 
law of the whole system was not revealed to him, 


yet in that waiting process he would gain thoughts of 


the deepest value and import. But unfortunately 
this is not the school in which our political Oikolo- 
gists have been trained. ‘They have hurried through 
all their other studies to get at this,and whatis left tor 
them but to console themselves with the belief that 
it contains a complete code of rules for action, seeing 
it clearly contains nothing else. 

Thus, then, they came into contact with the 
practical men, and hereupon begins all that long 
controversy to which we have adverted. In this 
controversy, we by no means say that the practical 
men are right; we believe them very wrong; and 
one great object in this article has been to shew 
how wrong they are in attributing those blunders 
to an excess of scientific knowledge which really 
arise from a deficiency in it. Nor are we at all 
bound by any thing we have said to take their side 
in all the particular questions, respecting which they 
ure at issue with their opponents: such as the 
repeal of the navigation laws, the removal of the 
silk duties, &c.; tor all those measures, however 
they may be based upon psuedo-philosophicat 
grounds, by their closet advocates, are defended by 
Mr. Huskisson and bis parlismentary friends en- 
tirely upon special grounds of expediency. ‘The 
question of the corn-laws is also quite unaffected 
by any thing we have said; but respecting all 
the practical deductions from the (so called) 
science, such as the one which the * Quarterly 
Review’ has so triumphantly exposed, we do not 
think there can be a doubt upon which side the 
truth lies. ‘The practical man exercises the portion 
of wit which nature has given him, and which he 
has trained, though not in the best manner, yet 
with a tough, homely kind of discipline, to the sub- 
ject with which he is most tamiliar; the theorist 
will not exercise the portion of wit which nature 
has given him, because he has a rule for that 
case made and provided,—a rule perhaps ill-ge- 
neralized from some thirty er forty facts, in each 
of which there is probably wanting just the one 
peculiarity which determines the proper treatment 
of this case, and which froin his ignorance of it, he 
could not be aware, In sucha contest, the chances 
ure immense, that the man who has the one fact 
with all its accidents before a keen cye is more 
right than the man with ninety and nine facts 
hastily noted, and more hastily made up into a 
theory, But we warn the practical man that he 
would fiod bimseifin a far different relation to the 
man of true science; to him who comes with powers 
invigorated, not stupified by reading ; who has 
sought not in restless eagerness to become initiaicd 
into rules, but in calm meditation to discover 
laws. Such aman knows wel! that all the disci- 
phne which he has given his mind, does not enable 
him to pronounce upon a fact till-he has examined 
that fact singly; but that discipline gives him such 
quickness, such exactness, such a power of com- 
prehending the fact itself, not in its husk, but in its 
ineaning and essence, that the Flod-man may chance 
to find himself mistaken, if he takes it for granted 
that the experience of many years will necessarily 
make his conclusion more true than the rapid 
guess of such a man after a deliberation of ten 
minutes. But, nevertheless, he will not, except 
where he is base and self-interested, be so often 
brought into contact with him as with the shallow 
generaliser; for it is the happy reward of such a 
man, to discover the links between the high- 
est orders in creation and the lowest, to feel 
how much of the laws which the angels cannot 
embrace in their absolute simplicity, is expressed 
in the belief of the humblest wayfarer. 

On the whole we were convinced that in the 
strife which we have been considering, both parties 
are wrong; but that the practical men, though 
their heresy is very damnable, are far less in error 
than their opponents. They at last have kept their 
ground; and though they would have held it much 








more firmly if they had been at peace instead of at 
war with the empire of philosophy, and though it 
would have been much more worth fighting for if 
they could have transplanted into it some cf the 
fruits of that higher clime, still all praise be 
to them for the courage with which they have de- 
fended their little barren spot of earth. But have 
we any suci moderate praise to bestow upon the 
theorists? fas their fault been only that they have 
co: fined themselves within their own enclosures 
and have not kept up an intercourse with the world 
beneath? Oh no, their guilt is far less excusable: 
for they have left the land in which are gathered 
the corn and the wine and the oil, and gold finer 
than that of Ophir, and purple richer than the 
Syrian; the land in which grew all manner of fruits 
—which is set round with every tree that ministers 
use or Ornament, the vine and the olive, 

But such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 

ranching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 
They have left this fair laurel, and descended 
to the lower earth—not that it may receive 
their yoke and partake of their blessings, for 
it was tributary before, but that they may fix in it 
their constant habitation and seat of empire. It 
was well for common sense that they should be 
repulsed ; it was still better for philosophy. 
Happy will it be for those of them who, instead of 
staying in the valley to be slain by the stout bar- 
barians who inhabit it, shall make an effort to 
ascend the hill side, and enjoy the rich pasture and 
refreshing fountains upon its summit. 

With respect to the subject of the article in the 

§ Quarterly Review,’ we earuestly entreat our 
readers to re-consier their opinions, if they have 
adopted the ordinary creed, and to ask themselves 
whether the highest philosophy and the most prac- 
tical sense du not unite in recommending the cul- 
tivation of free, manly, and English feeling, in our 
peasantry, as the first duty of every honest legis- 
lator and every benevolent man. 





A SKETCH OF THE MODERN HISTORY OF 
THE KINGS OF PERSIA. 





(Fragment of an unpublished Journal.) 


Tur fail of the Zends and the rise of the present 
family of the Cujjars is one of the most interesting 
parts of the modern history of Persia, not ouly from 
us Unportaace in an iustorical point of view, but 
from the variety of adventures and vicissitudes of 
fortune which befell the principal actors. It has 
also given a colour to the fortunes of almost every 
family in Persia. Luft Ali Khan, the last king of 
the race of the Zents, was the greatest hero, and 
perhaps the most just sovereign, that ever occupied 
the throne of lran. [le was brave, honourable, 
generous, and humane. In battle, he set an ex- 
ample of bravery to his soldiers by charging at 
their head. Ile was reckoned the best horseman 
of his time, and few met his sword with impunity, 
but in the hour of victory he invariably spared the 
vanquished, and his laurels were never tarnished 
by a single act of cruelty. Nor was it in success 
only that he shone; no misfortune could bend, no 
difficulties could daunt him. Yet with all these 
qualities he was overcome, and deprived of his 
throne by an eunuch, wiio was the reverse of him 
in almost every respect, except in firmness and 
courage. The Persians know no other way of solv- 
ing the enigma, than by saying be had no £ taalai,’ 
or good fortune. Others say that he was too goud 
for bis country, and that his very virtues incurred 
the dislike of his demoraliscd people. His fall is 


to be chiefly attributed to his Vizir Hadgie Ibrahim, 
who treacherously delivered up the fort aud town 
of Shiraz to his rival, Agha Mahomed Khan, the 
late king and uncle to his present majesty. 





Shiraz was the seat of government during the 
reign of the Zend family. When Lutf Ali Khan 
marched against his rival, Agha Mahomed, he left 
his Vizir Hagie Ibrahim in the government of that 
city. This man, partly seduced by the promises of 
Agha Mahomed Khan, and also believing himself 
suspected by his master, entered into an agreement 
with the former to betray Shiraz to him, on condi- 
tion that he should be confirmed in the government 
of Tars. Lutf Ali had two of the sons of Hadgie 
Lbrahim with him in camp as hostages. They fled 
one night, and this was the first intimation the 
prince had of the treachery of their father. He 
marched back to Shiraz with all expedition, but 
found the gates shut against him. He was about 
to besiege the place in form, when Hadgie Ibrahim 
sent out a manifesto to the troops, warning them 
that their wives and children were all in his power, 
and that, if they did not that very night abandon 
the standard of Lutf Ali Khan, their famities should 
answer fur it. The soldiers, terrified by these 
threats, deserted a hing whom they loved, and went 
over to the side of a traitor whom they detested. 
Lutf Ali Khan, who, in the morning, commanded a 
loyal and powerful army, found himself in the 
evening accompanied by only two attendants. He 
fled towards Bushire, and had several narrow es- 
capes on the road, fur there were few who, in his 
prosperity, kissed the dust of his fect, that, now 
that he was in misfortune, were not ready to be- 
tray him. He was kindly received, however, by 
the governor of Bushire, Sheikh Nasr, who assist- 
ed him so effectually, that he soon got a small army 
together; and he even surprised Agha Mahomed 
Khan in his camp. Lutf Ali Khan had only five 
hundred horsemen with him, but he did not hesi- 
tate, with this handful, to force a pass and attack 
Agha Mahomed Khan, who was encamped with 
nearly twenty thousand men in a strong position, 
He forced his way through the outposts, and pene- 
trated into the very midst of the enemy’s camp, 
carrying dismay and confusion wherever he went. 
A total route of the forces of Agha Mahomed was 
the consequence, and the victorious Lutf Ali 
pushed toward the tent of bis rival. He was there 
met by an old adherent of his own, w ho came to 
congratulate him, and either through simplicity or 
treachery, informed him that Agha Mahomed had 
fled. Lutf Ali Khan immediately gave orders to 
cease the carnage, and drew his men off to an ele- 
vated spot close to the camp, there to await the 
dawn ot day, which was fast approaching. During 
this time, Agha Makomed Khan had remained in 
his own tent, for he had considered that any at- 
tempt, before daylight, to put a stop to the confu- 
sion into which his people bad been thrown would 
ouly increase the evil, and he had declared, that 
even if Lutf Ali Khan were victorious, he would 
not quit his post. When informed, however, that 
his assailant had drawn off the attacking force, he 
immediately mounted his horse, rall'ed bis troops, 
and before the sun had risen, was prepared and in 
order to meet the foe with more than ten times 
their number, Lutf Ali Khan retired to the city of 
Kerman, where he stood a long and tedious siege 
with unsubdued valour and perseverence. ‘The 
city was at length given up through the treachery 
of the inhabitants, but Lutf Ali still disputed the 
possession of it as long as a single house remained 
true to him, and at last, escaping on horseback, cut 
his way through the ranks of the enemy, leapt the 
ditch of Kerman and made good his retreat. He 
retired to the city of Bomm, where he was treacher- 
ously seized and delivered up by the Jews, who 
had some relative transactions in the camp of Agha 
Mahomed, and who were desirous by this act of 
conciliating bis favour. 


The triumphant tyrant treatcd his unfortunate 
prisoner with every species of cruelty and insult 
that the most savage ferocity and unrestrained 
vengeance could dictate. He caused the eyes of 
the captive prince to be put out, and if he spared 
iis Jife for the moment, he did so, not from any 
sentiment of clemency or any generous compunc- 
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tion, to both of which he was 5 utterly insensible, 
but merely that he might send his royal prisoner 
in the mutilated state to which he had reduced 
him, to Teheran, in order that the adherents of the 
fallen monarch might be convinced by ocular proof 
of the overthrow of their king and ‘of their own 
hope s. Tle, soon alter, sent the: order for execution, 
and thus put it out of the power of fortune to re- 
trieve his own infamy or tarnish a single laurel on 
the brow of Lutf Ali Khan. 





The treachery of the inhabitants of Kherman 
met its just reward. Agha Mahomed Khan not 
only gave up the city to be plundered by his sol- 
chers, but distributed the wives and children of the 
natives as slaves among them. He moreover 
ordered several muns (a mun is Tib.) of eyes to be 
brought to him. 

Hadgie Ibrahim, however deserving of similar 
treatmeut, was more fortunate. He triumphed in 
his treac hery ; he was made prime minister to the 
tyrant, and became the most powerful mau in 
Persia. 

In 1796, Agha Mahomed Khan marched against 
Heraclius Khan, Prince of Georgia, who had ‘olfer- 
ed his country to the Russians. He took Tefllis 
hy assault, and carried off ino slavery all the in- 
habitants who had remained in the town, Tle was 
assassinated a year or two afterwards, while be- 


sieging the fortress of Lahn, the capital city of 


Cc arabagh, a province of ¢ Georgia, lying man angle 
formed by the junction of the Kur and Ouras. 
‘The manner of his end was curious. He had be- 
come the scourge of Persia. His cruelties had 
been as numerous and as wanton as the atrocities 
of Nero or Caligula. Few of the peopie who at- 
tended his court left their houses in the morning, 
without having arranged their affairs, as they would 
have done, had they been at the point of death. 
One evening, while before the fortress of Thistai, 
as above mentioned, two of his domestics having 
committed some trivial offence, such as forgetting 
the cover of one of the plates on serving the sup- 
per, he, with the utmost calmness, bade them go 
out and take their last look at the sky and at the 
stars, for that he would cause them both to be put 
to death the next morning. The Ferashes knew 
that he never broke his word in matters of this 
kind, and took the determination to destroy the 
tyrant in his sicep, in order to procure themselves 
some chance of saving their own lives, or at least 
of revenging their own fate by anticipation, Ac- 
cordingly they entered the tent of Agha Mahomed 
Khan at midnight and put an end to the career of 
the most bloody tyrant that ever swayed the scep- 
tre of Persia. His only good qualities were un- 
daunted courave, indet augable perseverance in 
pursuit of his object, aud a degree of liberality to- 
wards his adherents. 

Hadgie Ibrahim enjoyed his confidence to the last, 
and was the only persou who could be said to have 
any influence over him. On the death of his mas- 
ter, he despatched a couricr to Baba Khan, the pre- 
sent sovereign of Persia, then Governor of Tars, and 
arranged matters so well that the latter mounted the 
throne without opposition, The new sovereign 
afterwards changed his name to that of Futteh Al 
Shah, which he sull bears. 

The Hadgie was allowed to retain all his posses- 
sions and power, but he imprudently allowed them 
to increase to such a degree as to awaken jealousy 
of his new master. He forgot that a despotic mo- 
narch can never brook any thing like equality or 
independence in a subject; and that bis having 
raised the prince to the throne was to have render- 
ed a service dangerous to himself—a service which 
it required the best disposition on the one side, as 
the utmost caution on the other, to cause to be 
furgiven, The Hadgie, however, so far from being 
sensible of the delicacy of his situation on this ac- 
couyt, made a boast ef his services on all occasions, 
and even went so far as to apostrophise his master 
in terms not dissimilar to those in which Hotspur 
addresses the ‘Canker Bolingbroke.’ His temerity 


cost him his life. He. was : per to death ‘i order 
of the sovereign, and the whole of his family and 
adherents were likewise destroyed or ruined, Mir- 
za Abel Hunn Khan, who was in England, was a 
relation of the Hadzie and athanced to one of his 
daughters. On the fall of bis proposed father-in- 
law, Mirza was obliged to flee to India, and his 
young betrothed was bestowed on the Ameena 
Doula, or Minister of Finance. ‘The wives and 
other children of the Lladgie were disposed vt 
amouvg different people, and it is recorded by the 
Persians, and regarded by them as a signal instance 
of divine retribution, that a spot near Caween, 
whither they were sent, they were seen standing 
together on asmall mount of earth, on exactiy the 
same spot on which the wives and children of Lutt 
Ali Khan were beheld assembled, when that worthy 
prince was betrayed by Hadgie Ibrahim, The man 
was beloved by none, and few, except his own ad- 
herents, lamented his fate. For commonas treachery 
is among the Persians, and ready as all are tu pro- 
fit by it, they hold the perpetrators of it as much 
in detestation as we do. 

It must not be forgotten that the Ameena Doula 
respected the daughter of Hagie Ibrahim, that he 
preserved her for Abul [Tum Khan unul the return 
of the latter from lndia, when she was married 
according to her original betrothment, 9nd became 
the head wife of the spouse destined fur lier by her 
father, 





THE HERMITAGE OF KANDOU, 
(A Sanskrit Tale, from the Brahmé-Pouréna.) 





Own the sacred banks of the river Gomati, in a 
solitary forest, abounding in wholesome roots, and 
fruit of every species, perpetually resounding with 
the warbling of the feathered race, and trodden only 
by the light feet of the stag or the timid gazelle, was 
situated far from the resort of man, the peaceiul her- 
mitage of Kandou. 

In this, place of pleasures, its holy inhabitant de- 
dicated hifnself entirely to the severest austerities 
fasts, ablutions, prayers, privations without number ; : 
these painful duties were too trifling for him. Did 
the summer reign in all its power, he surrounded 
himself with fires, and received on his bare head the 
burning rays of the sun; in the rainy season he lay 
in the water; in the midst of winter wet garments 
enveloped his half-irozen limbs. 

Witnesses of his extraordinary austerities, suffi- 
cient to assure him of the conquest of the three 
worlds, the Dévas, the Gaudharvas, and the other 
divinities subject to Indra were struck with adimira- 
tion. ‘ What astonishing fortitude! what contempt 
of pain!’ they continually repeated to one another. 

At length their admiration was changed into fear, 
and desiring to wrest from this pious hermit the fruit 
of his long penitence, full of grief they appeared in 
the presence of their master, and begged his assist- 
ance in accomplishing their design. 


Acceding to their wishes, the god of the elements 
thus addressed the nymph P ramnotcha, remarkable 
for her beauty, her youth, the elegance of her form, 
the brillianey of her teeth, the graceful shape of her 
lofty bosom. 

‘Go, Pramnotcha,’ he said to her, ‘ fly with the 
rapidity of lightning to the place where Kandou has 
fixed his abode; try every mode, fair maid, to inter- 
rupt his penitence ; carry trouble into his paths.’ 


* Powerful divinity,’ answered the nymph, ‘ I am 


ready to obey thy commands; but 1 tremble for my 


days; I fear this illustrious hermit, with his terrible 
look, his eyes flashing like the sun. With what 


horrible imprecation can he not load me in his an- 
ger, if he suspect the motive of my arrival! Why 
dost thou not rather send on this perilous enterprise 
Ourvassi, Ménaka, Rhambhi, Misra-Késsi, and the 
other nymphs of thy court so fierce with their 
charms ?” 

‘No,’ replied the divine spouse of Satchi; ‘ these 





pymphs must remain with me; it is in thee, celestial 
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bonita that I singe my vy hopes ; : yo er, I wil give 
thee for assistants Love, Spring, and Zephyr.’ 

The nymph with sweet looks, encouraged by these 
flattering words, quickly traversed the ather with 
her companions, and they descended in the forest 
near the hermitage of Kandou. They wandered for 
some time under those vast shades, which called to 
their minds the eternal verdure of the enchanted 
gardens of Indra. Nature then every where smiled; 
there was nothing but fruit, flowers, and melodious 
concerts, Ilere their attention was drawn to a su- 
perb mangrove; there to a citron with its golden 
fruit; more distant the lofty palms waved in their 
view; the barian, the pomegranate, the fig with its 
spreading leaves, yielded them by turns the freshness 
of its shade, while perched on their bending branches, 
a multitude of birds, as varied in their plumage as 
in their song, charmed equally the ear and the eye. 

Ilere and there were limpid springs, rivulets pure 
as crystal, embellished with cups of azure and with 
the purple of the sacred nenufar, on which glided in 
pairs swans of the most dazzling white, and a crowd 
of aquatic birds that love the shade and coolness. 

Pramnotcha could never be weary of contemplating 
this ravishing spectacie; nevertheless she reminded 
Zephyr, Spring, and Love of the object of their jour- 
ney, and engaged them to act In concert to secure 
the success of her enterprise. She herself prepared 
imme.iately to employ all the arts of seduction. 

‘Ah! ah! said she, ‘ we shall see then this in- 
trepid conductor of the car of Brahma, who boasts of 
holding in subjection the fiery coursers of the senses ! 
Oh! how I fear ot him that in this engagement the 
reins will esc - his hands! Yes! were it Brahma, 
Vichnou, the unbending Siva himself, his heart should 
prove to-day the power of the darts of love !’ 

As she finished these words, she approached the 
hermitage, where, by the power of the holy anacho- 
rite, the fiercest beasts felt themselves deprived of 
their ferocity. On the bank of the river, at a short 
distance, she mixed her enchanting voice with the 
song of the Kokila, and chaunted a hymn of praise. 

At the same instant Spring spread new charms 
over all nature: the kokila breathed with more 
sweetness ; an inexpressible harmony plunged the 
soul into a voluptuous langour. Loaded with all 
the perfumes of the mountains of Ja/ayas, his coun- 
try, Zephyr softly agitated the air, strewing the earth 
every where with the most odoriferous flowers ; and 
Love, armed with his burning darts, approaching 
Kandou, inspired his veins with a devouring fire. 

Astonished by the melodious sounds that struck 
his ears, already intoxicated with love and in the 
greatest confusion, he flew towards the place from 
whence these accents preceeded. He stood like one 
petrified at the cael, of the charms which Pram- 
notcha disclosed in her looks. 

‘Who artth a? What is 
woman,’ he sa’ to her; 


thine origin, adorable 
‘thou, whose elegant figure, 
whose delicat ched eye-brows, whose enchant- 
ing voice leaves ae no longer master of my reason! 
Tell me truly, I conjure thee.’ 

‘In me thou seest,’ replied Pramnotcha, ‘ the 
most humble of thy servants, occupied only in pluck- 
ing these flowers. Master, give me quickly thy or- 
ders ; say, what can I do that will be agreeable to 
thee?’ 

At these sweet words all the firmness that Kandou 
had boasted, vanished; and taking the young nymph 
by the hand, he led her into his hermitage. 


Then Love, Spring, and Zephyr, judging that 
there was no more need of their assistance, returned 


to the ethereal regions, and related to the delighted 
gods the success of their stratagem. 

Meanwhile, Kandon, by the supernatural powers 
that his austerities had acquired him, transformed 
himself instantly into a youth of divine beauty. 
Celestial garments, chaplets, like those of the gods, 
increased the brightness of his charms; and the 
nymph, who believed that she was only seducing 
him, felt in turn herself seduced. 


Fasts, ablutions, prayers, sacrifices, profound me- 
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ditations, duties towards the gods, all were forgotten. 
Solely occupied by his passion both day and night, 
the poor hermit never dreamt of the neglect of his 
penitence. Plunged in pleasures, day succeeded to 
day without being perceived. 

Many months were thus passed in continual plea- 
sure, till Pramnotcha signified to him her desire to 
return to her celestial abode, her country ; but Kan- 
dou, more smitten than ever, begged her to remain 
with him a little longer. The nymph yielded, and 
after some time had passed by, declared anew her 
wishes. ‘The same importunity on the part of 
Kandou, who sought to retain her. Pramnotcha, 
fearful of drawing on her head a terrible imprecation, 
still prolonged her stay, and found in Kandou a 
lover every day more passionate. He never quitted 
her an instant; so that she was singularly surprised 
one evening at seeing him rise quickly from her side, 
and hasten towards a consecrated thicket. 

‘ Ah! what thought agitates thee now ?’ she asked 
him immediately. ‘ Dost thou not see,’ answered 
Kandou, ‘that the day is almost finished? I fly to do 
the sacrifice of the evening, lest I should commit the 
Jeast fault in the accomplishment of my duties.’ 

* Well, man! consummate in wisdom, .of what 
consequence then is this day, in preference to a 
thousand others? If this shall be passed over with- 
out observance, like all those which, for whole 
months, have glided by, tell me, who will take any 
notice of it, and report it?’ 

‘ But,’ replied the anachorite, ‘it was but this 
morning, oh charming woman, that I found thee on 
the bank of the river, that I received thee into my 
hermitage, and this is the first day that has witnessed 
thy presence in these parts—tell me, what means this 
language, and the mocking smile, that I perceive on 
thy lips?’ 

* And how,’ she answered him, ¢ can I help smi- 
ling at thy error, when since this morning of which 
thou speakest, a revolution of the year has nearly 
passed ! 

‘ What! can it be truth that proceeds from thy 
mouth, oh too seducing nymph? Or rather, is it but 
a jest, for it appears to me that I have as yet passed 
but a single day with thee ”” 

§ Oh! couldst thou suppose that I would use false- 
hood to so venerable a Brahmane, a holy hermit, 
who has made a vow never to depart an instant from 
the steps that are trodden by sages?” 

‘Oh, unhappy, unhappy me!’ cried the unfortu- 
nate Brahmane, whose eyes were at length opened. 
‘ The fruit of my long penitence is lost for ever! 
All these meritorious works, all those actions con- 
formable to the doctrine of the Védas, are thus de- 
stroyed by the seductions of a woman! Fly, fly far 
from me, perfidious wretch ; go, thy mission is ac- 
complished !’ 








WHERE is now the sunny gleam 
Which o’er a few too happy hours 
Floated like a gentle stream 
Of music from the pearl-lit bowers, 
Where the Neréics make their dwelling 
Singing, ever singing ! 
Where the silent madrepores 
Ocean’s many-figured floors 
Build, all builders else excelling ! 
Round me on all sides are springing 
Freshest flowers ; the billowy air 
With all odours rich and rare 
To my very soul is stealing! 
Oh, what hateful power is sealing 
All the founts of feeling ! 
Wherefore is my spirit cold ; 
Heart, why art thou thus grown old ? 
Oh once again 
Drop on my soul thou gentle rain ! 
Spread forth thy beams, oh sun, 
Thou that so long hast fled ! 
Alas, all nature still is murk and dun ; 
Oh soul, what hast thou done 
That thou art so disquieted ! 





RHYMES 
ON THE OLD CROSS AND BALL FROM ST. PAUL'S, 
EXHIBITED IN THE UPPER PART OF THE 
COLOSSEUM. 





*Wuat! a new cross and ball 
To your cupola, Paul?” 
Said Peter, one day, 

In his humorous way, 

As he sat at his ease, 
Dangling his keys, 

And determin’d to crack 

A dull joke on the back 
Of a man much his betters 
In writing of letters. 

© Got a new cross and ball 
To your cupola, Paul ? 
It's many a day 
Since I look’d that way ; 
Since William his last 
Absurd statute-law past 
Against Papists, I own 
I have seldom look’d down 
Upon London Town, 

But times since then 
Are alter’d again, 

And Heaven be prais’d 
My spirits are rais’d 

By Wellington’s zeal, 
And the good Mr. Peel. 
Notwithstanding all that, 
I abhor a rat, 

A rat’s what in Heav’n a turn-coat we call ; 
His soul has the smell 
Of a singe in H-ll; 

I can’t bear a rat at all, at all; 

Can you, Mr. Paul ?” 


Said Paul unto Peter, 

* I think it were meeter 
Both for you and for me, 
To let that matter be ; 

For this Catholic Question, 

So hard of digestion, 

Fairly, sincerely, 

Unfeignedly, really, 

Peter, I do 

Congratulate you, 

And your Catholic crew, 

As I think all sensible folks will too.’ 


*T vow and declare 
You speak so fair,’ 
Said Peter to Paul, 
* If we quarrel at all, 
I have very small doubt 
It will not be about 
A difference of mind 
On the snow-white hind 
And the speckle-skinn’d beast, 
For some years at least. 
But bless my heart, 
Your cathedral looks smart, 
With its new cross there, 
Burning bright in the air ; 
It’s a nice little snug, respectable shrine, 
And would almost fill the inside of mine. 
But, between you and me, 
It’s a pity to see 
A Cockney crawl up, 
Like a fly on a cup, 
To daub with his paint 
The shrine of a saint. 
It’s a pity to see, 
Between you and me, 
A cross and a ball 
From the church of St. Paul, 
Shut up in the gloom 
Of a little show-room, 
For all who are willing 
To touch for a shilling. 
Could ever a dean 
Be found so mean 
As to sell it, to pay 
For a new one, pray ? 


One should never, to gain one’s private end, 
Turn one’s back on a quondam-friend.’ 
*I am glad to hear you 
Breathe words so true; 
But as to my ball 
And my cross,” said Paul, 
* ] am free to confess 
That no one less 
Could regret the loss 
Of a ball and cross. 
May 1 die the death 
Which I died before, 
Slower and crueller, 
Twenty times o’er ; 
But, Peter, my cross was like thy faith. 
So long it had shone 
My cathedral upon, 
That, Peter, the gilding all was gone ; 
And nothing remain’d 
To conceal what it was, 
A smoky and stain’d 
Old column of brass : 
So asham’d of its hue, 
I purchas’d a new. 
Now what ] advise you 
With your faith to do, 
Peter, Peter, shall I not say ? 
Either change the old, 
Or get thee some gold 
To cover thy copper, good Peter, pray !” 
Paul had finish’d, but Peter stood dumb, 
Dangling his keys and biting his thumb. 











THE DRAMA. 





English Opera House. 


Ts the man of genius to lead the age, or is the 
age to dictate to the man of genius? Is the prize 
in the boat-race awarded to him who glides along 
most swiftly with the current, or to him whose 
thews and sinews strive most successfully against 
the opposing stream? Should the composer, in- 
spired by true genius, write demoniacal music be- 
cause the reigning taste is corrupt?) We have no 
desire to depreciate the merit of M. Heinrich 
Marschner, much less of his translator, M. Planche, 
and by no mexzns would we underrate the zeal of 
the managers of the English Opera House ; but we 
cannot help looking anxiously for the time when we 
may have good music inspired by a natural subject, 
when a chorus may be made effective although not 
bellowed forth by hideous demons, (however appro- 
priate may be their costume!) and when it may be 
thought possible to find other opportunities for 
giving exercise to a base voice, though it be as deep 
as h—l, than embodying it in a vampyre. The 
delight in monstrocities of this kind bespeaks de- 
praved appetite ; and the fact that persons of sound 
taste can take a real and unprejudiced pleasure in 
listening to music, the professed object of which is to 
represent such scenes of disgust, is only a proofthat 
the gratification derived trom music is independent 
of its connection with the subject about which it is 
employed. But this circumstance, instead of ren- 
dering artists careless of the choice of their theme, 
should animate them to make a judicious selection 
by inspiring them with a confidence, that, according 
to the merit of their work, and not to the popularity 
of their subject, will they meet with applause. 
Surely, M. Heinrich Marschner would not have it 
said for him that he could not compose a fine cho- 
rus unless his imagination were worked up into the 
frenzied vision which shuuld place the inhabitants 
of the nether world before him! Nor can he be so 
insensible to the sentiment which breathes in his 
own air, ‘From the Ruin’s topmost Tower,’ as to 
suppose, that while an audience were listening with 
delight to its melody, and were sharing the feeling 
with which it was executed, an." portion of their 
pleasure was derived from their dread of the being 
whose life depends on the blood of victim virgins. 
Now in this opera, as in all others, the parts which 
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please the most are those which approach nearest 
to what is natural ; and surely it will not be argued 
that in order to procure a disposition in the public 
fitting fur receiving the gratification which the af- 
affecting and natural parts of a performance are ca- 
pable of affording, it is necessary first of all to sub- 
due the mind to a particular temper by a syste: of 
terror. Demons and supernatural agency, however, 
are the fashion with the German mind, as yet in its 
youth ; and as the best music with which our Eng- 
lish Opera is supplied at present comes from that 
market, we suppose we must allow what is good to 
compensate for what is bad, and lay our murmurs 
aside until a better opportunity of effectually stem- 
ming the tide present itself. 








€ The Vampyre’ was produced on the boards of the 
English Opera House pretty nearly at the mement 
when the last number of ‘The Athenzum’ went to 
press, and in the inverval which has since elapsed, 
its story and its merits have beea bruited far and 
wide over the country. In plan it presents a 
noveity not likely to render it unpopular to a com- 
mercial country. It contains two operas in one, 
In the first the vampire appears at the moment 
when the seal on his new lease is not yet cold, 
about to perform the condition of his tenure, by 
immolating a virgin, [anthe, (Miss Cawse,) whom 
he had before ensnared. He is prevented, how- 
ever, Ianthe escapes, and makes her appearance 
no more. ‘Then commences the opera, the inte- 
val of a month being presupposed. ‘The term, (one 
month,) within which the vampyre was to perforin 
the condition of the bond by the sacrifice of a 
virgin to Eblis, is on the point of expiring. Under 
the form of Mavrocordo, a Greek prince, he has 
contracted a marriage with Henrika, Miss Betts, 
the daughter of the Baron Kassova, Mr. Thorne ; 
(how many attempts at procuring virgins were made 
during the month, is an unrevealed secret,) and the 
worthy father, proud of the alliance, engages for 
the performance of the contract that very night. 
But before twelve o'clock the victim must be sacri- 
ficed, or the vampyre is lost. An anxious moment 
for him no doubt! It happens with him, as with 
others who have less to do with the wicked one, his 
over eagerness to accomplish his end contributes 
to his ruin. On the day of his proposed nuptials, 
he hears of a rustic wedding going on in a neigh- 
bouring village ; he mounts his charger and gallops 
tu the scene. Peasant or princess, all is the same 
to him. He facinates the rustic bride, and is lead- 
ing her off, not unwillingly it must be granted, 
an unsuspecting sacrifice to Eblis, but her lover 
and his friends intervene, and the vampyre in the 
struggle undergoes what mortal inen call death, of a 
gun-shot; the monster, however, as good fortune 
would have it, happened to fall within the reach of 
the moon’s rays, and is resuscitated. A chance 
still remains for him, and he hastens to urge on the 
ceremony with his princess. He has cause to re- 
gret his late wild-yoose chase, for the hour of 
twelve is approaching, and the least delay is peril- 
ous. Unfortunately too the sincere lover of Henrika 
Alexis Zeriny, Mr. Sapio, who is acquainted with 
the secret of the Vampyre, but bound by a dread- 
ful oath, and the penalty of becoming a vampyre 
himself, is doomed to witness all the preparations 
for depriving him of his long cherished mistress, 
without daring to disclose the secret, until that day 
shall have expired. He contrives, however, to 
create some little delay, by twice rushing in to in- 
terrupt the ceremony. This produces the desired 
effect—the fatal hour arrives—at the first sound of 
the clock the monster falls astounded into a flaming 
abyss, which opens at the foot of the altar. 


And now, gentle reader, that we kave brought 
thee to the end of the monster’s career, we must 
beg thee to await till another number for our 
opinion of the music. We know full well it is not 
the usage to admit thee behind the curtain, and to 
give thee an insight into editorial mysteries; but we 
have just exhibited to thee a remarkable anomaly 
in a musical drama containing two pieces in one, 
or an opera with four acts, (the author no doubt 
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had heard of our experimental ships with four 
masts,) and we are now going to offer thee the still 
more remarkable prodigy of a candid editor, by 
confessing to thee, that upon the very day the 
Vampyre came out, our musical reviewer departed 
to his ¢erres to get his pointers ready, and that to- 
day, instead of a musical review, he bas sent us a 
brace of partridges. Wert thou in our place thou 
couldst not but forgive him, Have patience with us 
and extend thy pardon to ourselves, We will not 
presume to take his oflice upon us, but we feel 
courage to assure thee, that be thy musical organ as 
little developed as our own, less alas! it cannot be, 
thou wilt not repent going to hear Mr. H. Phillips, 
and Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Betts ‘The first 
manages his rich and powerful tones with solemnity 
and grandeur; the second sings and acts with taste 
and ieeling that will not fail to touch thy Leart, 
and thou wilt admire the facile execution of the 
third. Whether thou wilt deem the varying ex- 
pressions which Mr. H. Phillips throws into his 
visage when he would alternate between fury and 
insinuation, it behoveth not us to divine; yet we 
confess to thee, we deemed them good fur a vam- 
pyre, they were so unnatural. 





PAPERS OF THE LATE MAJOR LAING. 





We learn by a letter from Malta, that a dispute 
has arisen between our government there and the 
Bey of Tripoli, respecting the papers of the late 
Major Laing ; and our correspondent states, that a 
Suspicion was entertained that some of the particu- 
lars published by M. Caillé, the French traveller, 
who had claimed and received the prize of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences, on account of his being the first 
traveller who had returned safe to Europe after reach- 
ing Timbuctoo, had been obtained from the Major's 
papers. The British Consul-General, Mr. Warring- 
ton, whose daughter, our readers will remember, 
Major Laing married on the eve of his departure for 
the interior, takes, as it is natural under the circum- 
stances that he should, great interest in tie recovery 
of the Major's effects. [is zeal, perhaps, may lead 
him to entertain suspicions which may afterwards 
prove to be false; however that may be, he is said 
to accuse the Bey of having connived at, or even of 
having instigated the murder of Major Laing; and 
he charges the French Consul and others at Tripoli, 
of having obtained the papers through the means of 
the Bey. A restitution of the papers has been ear- 
nestly insisted on, but with no other effect than an 
offer on the part cf the Bey to give up the murderers, 
declaring an entire ignorance of any thing further. 
The consul’s flag-staff, says our correspondent, has 
been struck for some time past; and, according to 
private letters, there is reason to fear that matters 
might come to an open rupture. There was no 
local news, except the death of the Bishop of Malta, 
represented to be a benevolent man, whose loss will 
be much regretted. 





MICKIEWICZ, THE POLISH POET. 
[FRoM THE GERMAN. ] 





Tue name of the poet Adam Mickiewicz is one at 
the mention of which the heart of every Pole will 
vibrate with quicker pulsations, and the effect which 
his poems produce on his countrymen, as may be 
imagined, is in no degree lessened by the darkness 
and mystery which hang over his fate. The Poles 
themselves know but little of what has become of 
him, and consider him an exile of whom it is not safe 
to speak with every body. Mickiewicz was born about 
the end of the last century, and in 1814, being then 
sixteen years of age, entered the High School of 
Wilna. His own education being completed, he 
was appointed master of the school at Kovno. The 
sister of a school-fellow, Maria Weresczaka, of Novo- 
gorod, first inspired the lays of the until then uncon- 
scious poet. The first effusions of his talent appeared 





in the periodical publications of Warsaw and Lem- 
berg. These met with great success, and many 
pieces from inferior pens were sent into the world 
under his name. He afterwards published a poem 
of more consequence, under the title of ‘ Das Da- 
menspiel,’ which he dedicated to the brother of his 
mistress. Having taken part in the proceedings of 
some ardent lovers of freedom, he was deprived 
of his professorship, and banished to the Crimea, 
where Alexander had also sent the Russian poet A. 
Puschkin. The adverse fortune of the poet, as was 
natural, only heightened the interest taken in his 
productions, and his poem ‘ Der Segler,’ which he 
wrote in 1823, and in which he alluded to his own 
situation, created the liveliest sensation. Subse- 
quently, he came from the Crimea to Moscow, and, 
in 1827, was in St. Petersburgh. He is said to be 
now in Siberia, but this is not certain, So early as 
the year 1823, a collection had been made of his 
works, and in 1825 were published his sonnets, 
which are holden in as much esteem among the 
Poles as are those of Petrarch among the Italians. 
In 1828 appeared his romantic poem, ‘ Konrad Wal- 
lenrodt,’ which was the same year printed in Cracow, 
The subject is taken from the history of the Prussian 
order. Konrad Wallenrodt is by birth a Lithuanian, 
who enters the German order, becomes a general, 
leads his army into Poland, which he devastates to 
revenge his native country. As far as the poet is 
concerned, Mickiewicz belongs to the new German 
school, and often displays his intimate acquaintance 
with German poetry. He is particularly celebrated 
for his tales and romances, which possess a charm of 
great originality. In his diction, he permits himself 
great license, and is often bold and novel. Many 
important words have been borrowed by him from 
the oriental tongues, and become naturalized. At 
the same time there are critics who object to his 
want of correctness and purity, and who rank his 
jyrics no higher than those of a Kochanouski, 





MONUMENT TO A SWEDISH POET. 





A solemn festival was held at Stockholm, the 2oth 
July, to honour the memory of the poet Belman, de- 
ceased forty years ago, and still held in great esteem 
among his country:nen, The Swedish correspondent 
of a French journal prefaces his report of the pro- 
ceedings on the occasion, by stating that Sweden 
is proud of Belman, as ofa poet unequalled in any 
language and among any poeple. His works are 
considered as uniting the graces of Anacreon with 
the sublime rapture of Pindar ; at the same time that 
he delivered his verses extempore, he composed ac- 
companying music, which added to the inspiring 
effect of the poetry. His effusions are on the lips 
of Swedes of each sex and of every age and station, 
and if they are less known by foreigners than the 
productions of other Swedish puets, it is because 
their strong national character renders it impossible 
to preserve their spirit in translation, This poet 
was fostered by Gustavus III. and died a few years 
before his patron. The subsequent years have been 
as little propitious for honouring past genius as for 
encouraging living talents, until under the govern- 
ment of the present prince Charles Jean every spe- 
cies of merit is recognised and encouraged, In 
this spirit it has been proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to Belman, the popular poet : a subscription 
was set on foot for the purpose, and a colossal bust 
has been executed at Rome, by the national 
sculptor Bystrom. It was on occasion of placing 
this bust on its pedestal, on the spot destined 
for it by the king in the park of Stockholm, that 
the festival in question took place. The whole 
population of the capital was animated by one 
teeling, and the day was held as an universal 
holiday. The line of carriages extended a league 
and a half, and the number of persons on foot ex- 
ceeded 30,000. ‘The king and the crown prince 
were both present; and after the conclusion of 
the ceremony of uncovering the bust and pedestal, 
the sovereign descended unattended among the 
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crowd, and with an affability wholly devoid of 
constraint or study, shook hands with the son of 
Belman and the sculptor Bystrom, as he congra- 
tulated the one on the honour paid to his parent, 
the other on the successful termination of his work, 
so worthy of the poet whom it was designed to ce- 
lebrate, and of the national feeling in which the 
monument had originated, 





NOTES TO GUY MANNERING. 





CONVIVIAL HABITS OF THE SCOTTISH BAR. 

Tw the second volume of ‘ Guy Mannering,’ (new 
edition), in a note to the tenth chapter, in which 
Counsellor Paulus Pleydell relates the story of his 
drawing an appeal case with a fair tappit hen (three 
quarts of claret) under his belt, we have the follow- 
ing anecdote as the autiority for the tale: 

‘The account given by Mr. Pleydell, of his sitting 
down in the midst of a revel to draw an appeal case, 
was taken from a story told me by an aged gentle- 
man, of the elder Pre-ident Dundas of Arniston, 
(father of the younger president, and of Lord Mel- 
ville.) It had been thought very desirable, while 
that distinguished lawyer was King’s counsel, that 
his assistance should be obtained in drawing an ap- 
peal case, which, as occasion for such writings then 
rarely occurred, was held to be matter of great nicety. 
The solicitor employed for the appellant, attended 
by my informant acting as his clerk, went to the 
Lord Advocate’s chambers in the fishmarket close, 
as [ think. It was Saturday at noon, the court was 
just dismissed, the Lord Advocate had changed his 
dress and booted himself, and his servant and horses 
were at the foot of the close to carry him to Arnis- 
ton. It was scarcely possible to get him to listen to 
a word respecting business. The wily agent, how- 
ever, on pretence of asking one or two questions, 
which would not detain him half an hour, drew his 
lordship, who was uo less an eminent bon vivant 
than a lawyer of unequalled talent, to take a whet at 
a celebrated tavern, when the learned counsel be- 
came gradually involved in a spirited discussion of 
the law points of the case. At length it occurred to 
him, that he might as well ride to Arniston in the 
cool of the evening, The horses were directed to be 
put in the stable, but not to be unsaddled. Dinner 
was ordered, the law was laid aside for a time, and 
the bottle circulated very freely. At nine o'clock at 
night, after he had been honouring Bacchus for so 
many hours, the Lord Advocate ordered his horses 
to be unsaddled,—paper, pen, and ink were brought 
—he began to dictate the appeal cf€e—and conti- 
nued at his task till four o’clock the next morning, 
By next day's post, the solicitor sent the case to 
London, a chef-d’auvre of its kind ; and in which, 
my informant assured me, it was not neces- 
sary on revisal to correct five words. I ain not, 
therefore, conscious of having overstepped accuracy 
in describing the manner in which Scottish lawyers 
of the old time occasionally united the worship of 
Bacchus with that of Themis. My informant was 
Alexander Keith, Esq. grandfather to my friend, the 
present Sir Alexander Keith of Ravelstone, and ap- 
prentice at the time to the writer who conducted the 
cause.’ 





MEG MERRILIES AND WILLIE CHARLIE, 


In an Additional Note to ‘ Guy Mannering’ on 
the Galwegian Localities and Personages supposed 
to be alluded to in the novel, the author, after re- 
minding his readers of the old English proverb, that 
more know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows, adds, 
that many corresponding circumstances are detected 
by readers of which the author did not suspect the 
existence. He congratulates himself, however, that 
in detailing incidents purely imaginary, he has been 
so fortunate as to remind his readers of actual occur- 
rences. After an account of a Dutch skipper, called 
Yawkins, considered as the prototype of Dirk Hatte- 
raick, the following sketch is given of Flora Marshal, 








from whom Meg Merrilies is supposed to have had 
origin : 

* Meg Merrilies is in Galloway considered as hav- 
ing had her origin in the traditions concerning the 
celebrated Flora Marshal, one of the royal consorts 
of Willie Marshal, more commonly called the Caind 
of Barullion, King of the Gipsies of the Western 
Lowlands. That potentate was himself deserving of 
notice, from the following peculiarities. Ile was 
born in the parish of Kirkmichael, about the year 
1671; and as he died at Kirkcudbright, 23d No- 
vember, 1792, he must then have been in the 120th 
year of his age. It cannot be said that this unusually 
long lease of existence was noted by any peculiar 
excellence of conduct or habits of life. Willie had 
been pressed or enlisted in the army seven times ; 
and had deserted as often; besides three times run- 
ning away from the naval service. Ie had been 
seventeen times lawfully married; and besides such 
a reasonably large share of matrimonial comforts, 
was, after his hundredth year, the avowed father of 
four children, by less legitimate affections. He sub- 
sisted in his extreme old age by a pension from the 
present Earl of Selkirk’s grandfather. Will Marshal 
is buried in Kirkcudbright church, where his monu- 
ment is still shown, decorated with a scutcheon suit- 
ably blazoned with two tups’ horns and two cutly 
spoons. 

‘In his youth he occasionally took an evening 
walk on the highway, with the purpose of assisting 
travellers by relieving them of the weight of their 
purses. On one occasion, the Caird of Barullion 
robbed the Laird of Bargally, at a place between 
Carsphairn and Dalmellington. His purpose was 
not achieved without a severe struggle, in which the 
gipsy lost his bonnet, and was obliged to escape, 
leaving it on the road. A respectable farmer hap- 
pened to be the next passenger, and seeing the bon- 
net, alighted, took it up, and rather imprudently put 
it on his own head, At this instant, Bargally came 
up with some assistants, and recognising the bonnet, 
charged the farmer of Bantoberick with having rob- 
bed him, and took him into custody. There being 
some likeness between the parties, Burgally persisted 
in his charge, and though the respectability of the 
farmer’s character was proved or admitted, his trial 
before the Circuit Court came on accordingly. The 
fatal bonnet lay on the table of the court; Bargally 
swore that it was_the identical article worn by the 
man who robbed him; and he and others likewise 
deposed that they had found the accused on the 
spot where the crime was committed, with the 
bonnet on his head. The case looked gloomily 
for the prisoner, and the opinion of the judge 
seemed unfavourable. But there was a person 
in court who knew well both who did and who 
did not, commit the crime. This was the Caird 
of Barullion, who, thrusting himself up to the bar, 
near the place where Bargally was standing, suddenly 
seized on the bonnet, put it on his head, and looking 
the laird full in the face, asked him, with a voice 
which attracted the attention of the court and crowded 
audience—‘ Look at me, sir, and tell me, by the 
oath you have sworn—Am not J the man who rob- 
bed you between Carsphairn and Dalmellington ?” 
Bargally replied, in great astonishment, “ By Hea- 
ven! you are the very man.”—* You see what sort 
of memory this gentleman has,” said the volunteer 
pleader: ‘* he swears to the bonnet, whatever fea- 
tures are under it. If you yourself, my lord, will 
put it on your head, he will be willing to swear that 
your lordship was the party who robbed him between 
Carsphairn and Dalmellington.” The tenant of 
Bantoberick was unanimously acquitted, and thus 
Willie Marshal ingeniously contrived to save an in- 
nocent man from danger, without incurring any him- 
self, since Bargally’s evidence must have seemed to 
every one too fluctuating to be relied upon. 


‘ While the King of the Gipsies was thus laudably 
occupied, his royal consort, Flora, contrived, it is 
said, to steal the hood from the judge’s gown ; for 
which offence, combined with her presumptive guilt 
as a gipsy, she was banished to New England, 
whence she never returned. 











‘Now, I cannot grant that the idea of Meg Mer- 
rilies was, in the first concoction of the character, de- 
rived from Flora Marshal, seeing [ have already said 
she was identified with Jean Gordon, and as I have 
not the Laird of Bargally’s apology for charging the 
same fact on two several individuals. Yet I am 
quite content that Mex should be considered asa 
representative of her sect and class in general— 
Flora, as well as others.’ 


MISCELLANIES. 


InratUaTION AND Bomnastin a Frencu Mur- 
DERER —A curious, and, but for the extreme se- 
riousness Of the occasion, an amusing instance of 
the display of national habit aud manners, was 
presented at the sitting of the Court of Assizes of 
Versailies, on the 19th of August. A prisoner, 
Pierre Alphonse Daumas Dupin, was put on bis 
trial, charged with the murder of a young recently 
married couple; the husband aged twenty-five, the 
wile sixteen, innkeepers at Montmoreucy. The 
commission of the crime is as extraordinary an 
instance of intatuation as the circumstance, which 
now principaliy engages our attention, is curious. 
‘Lhe prisoner, it seems, and a companion, had just 
fled from the dépdt of galley slaves, from which 
they had made their escape by getting over a high 
wall, but, in efiecting this, had both received se- 
rious injury; and yet the first act they committed, 
after obtaming their liberty, is one of the most 
brutal murders ever read of, After the perpetra- 
tion of the new crime, however, they were fortunate 
enough, by the aid of false papers, to reach the 
frontiers and make good their retreat into Italy. 
From Turia, the following letter, which nove 
but a Frenchman could have indifed under such 
circumstances, was addressed by the prisoner to a 
relation in France: € Entin je touche a un sol hos- 
piialiér; je quitte avec désespoirr un pays que je 
chéris; Je la quitte avee désespoir parceque ce 
nest pas lui qui ine bannit, mais d’affreux préjugés. 
J’espere encore q’une législation moins barbare, 
plus en harmonic avec la pbhilanthropie da 19me 
siecle faisant taire d’odieux préjucés brisera l’etfroy- 
able barritre d’airain qui s’éléve entre la France et 
moi.’ This letter was read on the trial. It con- 
cluded with a demand of money, and disclosed the 
place of the culprit’s retreat. It was seized, and 
led to his capture, [Te was convicted of the mur- 
der and condemned to death. 

Skint in Penmansuip 1N Persra.—Good peu- 
manship is an accomplishment in high repute in 
Persia. Four or five guineas have been known to 
be given for a few lines written by the hand of 
a good writer. There is an euse, grace, boldness, 
and elegance in the character not possessed by 
that of any other nation, It is also extremely 
difficult, and requires almost a lite-time to arrive at 
perfection. It is said of a person calied the Meer, 
who was celebrated for his skill in the hustaleck or 
regular band, that when a poor man asked charity 
of him, he used to take a bit of paper out of his 
pocket, and write a single letter on it: this ne gave 
to the beggar, who never failed to sell it for as 
much as would support him throughout the day. 

Mope or TemperrnGc Damascus S1rev.—The 
Russian chemist, M. Anozotf, has published an 
opinion, that the Damascus steel owes the temper 
for which it is so celebrated, not to its immersion in 
cold water, but to exposure of the heated metal to 
the north wind when it tlows coldest. 

Tur PastenaGvue oF THE Mera, Sourn Ame- 
rica.—lIn the * Annalles des Sciences Naturelles,’ 
for January, 1829, is a description by M. Roulin, of 
the river pastenague, of the Meta, in South America, 
the Pastenagus Humboldtii.—Cartilaginous fishes, it 
is observed, with the exception of the petromyzon, 
or river lamprey, are generally considered as pertain- 
ing exclusively to the sea, but it has been discovered 
that several rivers of South America contain pasten- 
agues, and that even several species of these exist in 
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the same waters. In the upper part of the river Meta, 
in the province of Saint Martin, a spotted pastenague 
is found; and also a black one, which is that described 
by M. Roulin, under the name of ‘ Pastinagus Hum- 
boldtii.’ The form of the body of this fish is elliptical ; 
the back is of a deep olive brown, marked with little 
black converging lines. The eyes are small, promi- 
nent, borne on a sort of stem, with an upward direc- 
tion somewhat forward. Immediately behind in a 
degree outward, there exists, on each side, a vent hole 
of considerable size, lying under the stem of the 
eye. The belly is very white in the middle part; the 
mouth, formed archways, is furnished with blunt 
teeth symmetrically arranged in front; the holes of 
the nostrils are separated by a partition covered in 
part by a loose cap, and of which the flaps on each 
side are entirely detached. Behind the mouth is the 
apparatus of the gills, of an oval form, and occupy- 
ing more than a third of the length of the body; it 
consists of six double ranks of gills, having each its 
exterior orifice. The tail is rounded and slightly 
conical; it has at regular distances, sharp points, 
somewhat like the curly skate of Europe; and to- 
wards the union of the last third with the two an- 
terior thirds, one or two long flat spurs, ending in a 
very sharp point, and the edges of which are furnish- 
ed with teeth having points directed backwards. 
From this form it happens, that when fish furnished 
with this spur, strike with it, the instrament pene- 
trates with ease, but comes out again with difficulty, 
consequently inflicting a wound and great laceration, 
and extremely painful, and sometimes, it is said, fol- 
lowed by death. The Indians of St. Martin eat the 
black pastenagues, the speckled one they consider 
poisonous. The diameter of the fish described by 
Koulin was 1 foot 4 in. ; the fishermen considered it 
small one of its species. The thorns or spikes 
above mentioned, are employed by the natives to 
make the points of long arrows, which are poisoned 
with the curare. M. Roulin has deposited a fish of 
the kind in the Museum of Natural [listory, of Paris. 


University or Bonn.—The following are the 
numbers and classification of the students, who 
have frequented this university during the spring of 
1829 :— 

Protestant Theology ......seeee-se08 76 
Catholic ditto ..... wwe S21 
Jurisprudence.......... . 215 
Medicine...... . 158 
. 139 


— 
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Philosophy ........es0000000. 
Not matriculated........ 


Of whom 127 were foreigners. 


Epucation 1n Russta.—The yearly sum assign- 
ed by the present emperor for the support of the 
new gymnasia and departmental schools of Russia, is 
2,850,000 roubles, or 130,000/. The university of 


Petersburg was frequented last year by 150 stu-’ 


dents, and the institution for nobles by 130. The 
learned establishments, sul:ordinate to this univer- 
sity, enumerated 800 teachers and 11,209 pupils 
in 1827: besides about 6000 youths received into 
The nine provinces of Russia 

roper, containing a population of 5,600,000 souls, 
(inclusive of St. Petersburg,) afforded one pupil for 
every 555 inhabitants, 


University or Hempetperc.—Frov the officia 
list published by the university, we learn that 602! 
students, (of whom there were 368 foreigners and 
234 natives,) frequented it during the summer ses- 
sion of 1829. In the preceding session the number 
had been 566. 


Denmark.—The following singular addendum 


.to the laws, regulating the discipline of the grammar 


schools in this kiagdom, has been recently made. 
No tavern-keeper, publican, billiard-keeper, vendor 
of spirits, restaurateur, &c, shall permit a pupil of 
the grammar school to stop at his house and drink, 
or there to engage in any game, by whatsoever 
name it may be called, under a penalty not below 
six, and not exceeding thirty shillings ! 


ORIENTAL Lrprary oF St. Pererspurc.—The 
Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburg contains, in 
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printed works, manuscripts, and maps, the follow- 
ing: the Russian library 1159 numbers; in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish manuseripts, 851 numbers; 
in Chinese and Mandou printed books and mauu- 
scripts, 281; in Japan, ditto, 28 numbers; in 
the Thibet, Mogul, and Kalmuck languages, 120: 
miscellaneous, namely, manuscripts in other ori- 
ental tongues, Armenian, Gruseisch, Syrian, 
Malais, 160 humbers: maps and plans delineated 
by natives of the eastern countries, two atlases and 
ten maps; by Europeans, two maps. 


Lrsrartes or PresnurG.—The capital of Hun- 
| gary possesses six grand libraries, those of the pri- 
mate of the kingdom, of the Catholic Academy, of 
the Catholic Archigymnasinm, of the Protestant 
Lyceum, of the Count de Lamberg, and the Connt 
Wallenstein. The four first ought to be public, 
but, with the exception of the Protestant Lyceum, 
they are closed to the studious, and are, conse- 
quently, of no utility to the town, That of the 
Lyceum is only accessible during four hours in the 
whole week, The Count D’Appony,*many years 
ambassador of Austria to the Holy See, and subse- 
quently to the Court of the Tuileries, has deter- 
mined to set his countrymen a better example, by 
opening his rich library for the convenience of the 
town of Presburg. This library, in which agreat part 
of the library of Macarthy, sold at Paris, has been 
incorporated, consists of 20,000 volumes, and a 
building has been erected by the Count, on purpose 
for its reception and for the convenience of the 
studiously inclined. 


Printine or tuk Zenn-Avesta.—The long ex- 
isting desire for the appearance of an edition of 
the ‘ Zend-Avesta’ in the original tongue, is about 
to be gratified by the professor Olshausen, of Kiel, 
who is engaved at Hamburg hy the orders and 
under the assistance of the Danish government, in 
preparing the work for the press in the lithographic 
establishment of Von Specter. The work will be 
accompanied with ample notes and explanations, 
The first part is expected to appear very shortly. 


Cueap Epttion or Gispon.—A new and very 
cheap edition is in a course of publication in Leip- 
sic, in monthly volumes, from the publishing office 
of Gerard Fleischer. ‘The work will be entire in 
twelve volumes, the price of each volume twelve 
groschen (one shilling and sixpence) ; or six thaler, 
(eighteen shillings,) for the whole publication. 


Hereut or tar Jura Mountatns.—tThe eleva- 
tion above the level of the lake of Geneva, situated 
1150 feet above that of the sea, of the scveral 
suminits and passes of the chain of Jura mountains, 
from Valferina, near Bellegarde, (department of the 
Ain,) to Orbe, (canton of Vaud,) are as follows: 
SummMits.—Pré des Marmicrs, summit of San Genix, 
department of the Ain, 4150 feet; Reculet, the 
highest point of Thoiry, 4140; Grands Colombiers, 
suinmit of Croset, 4060. 
the Jura, there are two other peaks of the same 
name, the one the summit of Chiserax, 4070 feet ; 
the other, the highest point of Seyssel, 3710; Miroir, 
summit of the Esclusa, 4060; Mount Tendre, summit 
of Montricher, canton of Vaud, 4030; La Dole, 
summit of Boumont, ib. 4010; Fin Chateau, called 
by M. de Saussure /e Vouvre, to the N.E.. of the Dole, 
3890; Grand Chalet, summit of Gex, department of 
the Ain and of the Jura, 3440; Dent de Vaulion, sum- 
mit of Vaulion, canton of Vaud, 3420; Adarchaira, 
summit of Bitre, ib. 3340. Passrs.—Gole of 
Mount Tendre, road for the wheel-carriages of the 
country, 3860 ; Ditto, de la Porte, canton of Vaud, 
a foot-way, leading to Rousses, 3670; Ditto, de la 
Vasserolle, department of the Ain and Jura, ditto, 
leading to ditto, 3480; the dejile of San Juan de 
Couville, departincnt of the Ain, path to Chiserax, 
3390; ditto, of Marchaira, wheel-road to Chenit, 
3340; Pass of Villeneuve, department of the Ain, 
path to Mijoux, 5520; Pass of de lu Faucille, de- 
partment of the Ain and Jara, causeway from San 
Claudio to Paris, 2280; ditto, of Saint Cergues, 
canton of Vaud, causeway to Paris, 2710; ditto, of 








Vaulion, whéel-iout, 2439. 





In the second chain of 








Tue Morea.—The Morea contains a superticies 
of about 7500 Italian square miles, and a circum- 
ference of 600 miles. There are five principal bays, 
besides the Gulfs of Lepanto and /Egina, viz., 
Patras, Arcadia, Coron, Kolokithia, and Napoli di 
Romania. The last bay has a good port on the east- 
ern side of the Peninsula, and Navarin presents 
an equally good one on the western. For merchant 
vessels, Patalidi in the Gulf of Coron, Anciro Schila 
in a small island of that name, Napoli di Malvasia, 
Vostizza, Lampridia, and other ports, offer good 
havens. The number of fortified places is ten ;— 
the castle of the Morea on the right on entering the 
Gulf of Lepanto, that of Chiarenza, called Castel 
Tornese, the old and new fortresses of Navarino, 
the citadel of Corinth, and those of Modon, Coron, 
Napoli di Malvasia, and Napoli di Romania. The 
population of Greece, which amounted formerly to 
eight millions, and which in the time of the Romans 
was six millions, is reduced to 400,000. Before the 
present insurrection this amount comprised 50,000 
Mahometans and 20,000 Franks and Jews. The 
territory of Sycionia, of Elis, of a great part of Mes- 
senia, of Laconia, and Arcadia, produces much 
grain, oil, and fruit of every kind. Argolis, Mes- 
senia, and Arcadia are well adapted for pasturage if 
the natives would profit by the natural advantages ; 
the oil of itself would suffice to make the country 
rich. The olive tree is indigenous ; it grows spon- 
taneously in all parts, forming woods of two to three 
miles in extent. Corinth is renowned for its grapes, 
yet the wine it produces is but of middling quantity ; 
the best wine of the Morea is that of the environs 
of Misitra. The mulberry prospers in the Peninsula, 
yet the cultivation of silk is far from being carried 
to any perfection. Agriculture in general is in a 
very backward state; the inhabitants have but little 
improved in this respect on the ancient usages of 
their ancestors. Much cotton, rice, and tobacco 
might be produced for export. The fine cotton of 
the Morea is said to surpass that of Salonica ard 
Smyrna. 


Cuivivation or Camenias.—As the camelia 
is not by any means a delicate shrub, it runs 
more risk from the excess of care ignorantly be- 
stowed en it, than from neglect. It requires a 
moderate temperature, as nearly as possible ap- 
proaching that of the country, (Japan,) whence it 
originally came. A good soil, somewhat sandy, 
rather warm and dry, than cold and damp > an airy 
situation, where, if it be out of doors, it should be 
protected against the too great heat of the sun; and 
where, if it be in a pot, shali expose it in winter to 
the most moderate heat of the south, and in sum- 
mer to the vivifying coolness of the north, The 
pots should be as small as the size and strength of 
the plant will admit. The watering should he mo- 
derate ut all times, somewhat more abundant at 
the period of the flowering and of the rising of the 
sap: but sparing when in a state of repose: the 
spout of the watering pot should be held rather 
upwards than towards the rvots, The most favour- 
able position is a northern aspect. It should be 
protected from continued heavy rains. Its return 
to the greenhouse should be hastened at the end of 
a summer which happens to be wet. If the change 
of pots be made in the spring, the flowers of the 
succeeding year will succeed much better than if 
that reputting had taken place in autumn. — [n this 
operation, great care must be taken of the roots, 
which are liable to blacken and decay. The most 
efficacious means of restoring vigour to languishing 
plants, is to place them in the ground for some 
months, in a suitable soil, until they shall have 
reacquired a healthy vegetation, and leaving the clod 
round the roots untouched.—Annales de la Société 
d' Agriculture de Paris. 





The sketch of Washington is unavoidably postponed. 

We beg the patience of the Signor Imperatori: his 
letter and book shall have due consideration, and we will 
take an early opportunity of giving him the satisfaction 
which the circumstances sha! be found to 1equise. 
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Ss Therm, | Barom.| yy. . Prevailing 
3 © Anawet AM.|P.M.iat Noon Winds. |Weather, Clouds. 
22 Mon. 24/59 56 | 29. 06 [SWtoW! Rain. Cum.-Nim. 
o § Tues. 25/61 54 29. 69 | N.W. |Cloudy. Cumulus, 
5 . Wed. 26/605 |54 | 29. 83 S. /Rain,em Cirr.-Nim. 
 % Thur. 27/61 2 | 29. 29 W-SWh) Ditto. Cum.-Nim. 
© < Frid. 28/58 (55 | 29, 22 |N.W.h.| Ditto. | Ditto. 
Eo Sat. 29/58 [56 | 29. 85 | N.E. |Cloudy.| Cumulus. 
e# Sun. 30/60 [56 | 29. 99 N. | Ditto. |Cirrostratus 








Mean temperature of the week, 56°. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.52. 

Highest temperature at nooy, 66°. 

Nights and mornings fair towards the end of the week. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Saturn in conj. on Thursday, at 8h. P.M. 

The Sun and Jupiter quartile on Sunday, at 7}h. a.m. 

The Moon in Apogeum on Sunday. 

Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 6° 36’ in Sagitt. 

Sun's ditto ditto 6° 47’ in Virgo. 

Length of day on Sunday, 13 h. 38 m. decreased 2 h. 56 m. 

Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 24” plus. Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, .003682. 
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Barker's Parriana, vol. 2, 8vo. 18s. 

The Life of Mrs. Mary Fletcher, by H. Moore, 6th Edi- 
tion, 12mo. 5s. 

Clarke’s Lays of Leisure, &c. 12s. 

Bank's English Master, 2nd Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cicero on the Gods, by Franklin, 8vo. 8s. 

Guilt’s Anglo Saxon Grammar, 8vo. 6s. 

Morrison's Mercantile Teacher's Assistant, 12mo. 5s. 

No. I. of a Series of Subjects from the Works of the late 
R. P. Bonington, drawn on Stone by J. D. Harding. 
Proofs, Its. Prints, 12s. 

Bythewood’s Conveyancing, Vol. 6, part 1, 19s 6d. 

Personal and Literary Memorials, by the Author of 
* Four Years in France,’ 8vo. 14s. 

Wright's Self-instructions in pure Arithmetic, 8vo. 8s. 

Richard Watson's Theological Institutes, vol. 3, 10s. 6d. 








Second Edition, just published, in one vol. price 6s. 
ER Reh eR of HEALTH 
K EXEMPLIFIED. By Horraror. 

The main object of this ‘Treatise is the preservation of 








OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK.—The Pro- 
prietors of this magnificent EXHIBITION, invite 

the attention of the Public to the 
NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE ADMISSIONS. 
To view the Panorama alone -  - a 8. 
To view the Panorama, with the original Ball removed 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the Prospect from the 
summit of the Building,—and the Saloon for the re- 


ception of Works of Art -. = ie: ae 
To view the Conservatories, Fountain, and Swiss 
Cottage 2s. 


*.* Open from 10 till Dusk. 
CARPENTER’s LECTURES ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM.—Most handsomely printed in octavo, 
price 12s. boards, 
OPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRI- 
. TICISM and INTERPRETATION : to which 
is added, a Vocabulary of the Symbolical Language of 
Scripture. By WILLIAM CARPENTER, Author 
of‘ A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ &c. 

* Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobricty, or an 
ill-applied moderation, think or maintain that a man can 
search too far, or be too well studied in the Book of 
God's Word; rather let men endeavour an endless pro- 
gress or proficiency therein.’—Bacon. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; J. Nesbit, Berners’- 
street; and of all other Booksellers. 

Where also may be had, by the same Author, 

An EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFI- 
CULTIES, elucidating 700 passages in the Old and 
New Testament. Price 12s. Also, 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, with nu- 
merous Cuts. 14s. 


A NEW SCHOOL BUUOK, 

SUITABLE TO ALL CLASSES. 
This day is published, in a clear bold type on fine paper, 
= aed printed, 12mo. price 4s. tid. neatly 
und, 
( hee GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK; in which each question, in a regular 
series, is followed by its appropriate answer, not only in 
Ancient and Modern History, in which the whole is ar- 
ranged in chronological order, but also in Biography, 
Geography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, Classical 
Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety of mis- 
cellaneous subjects ; the whole tending to enlarge the 











Health independent of Medicine, as far as is 
with prudence and safety; and the best criterion for its 
merit is the important fact, that Mr. Abernethy has given 
it a favourable character, which is inserted in the work, 
by his permission. 

London: published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal 
Exchange; and sold by all Booksellers. 
DIALOGUES for TRAVELLERS, in ENGLISH 

and GERMAN. 
Just published, price 5s. half-bound, 
f1& MANUAL DU VOYAGEUR;; or, Tra- 
veller’s Pocket Companion: consisting of Familiar 

Conversations in English and German. By MADAME 
DE GENLIs. To which are added, Forms of Notes, Let- 
ters, Orders to Masters of Hotels, Invitation Cards, &c. ; 
also an extensive List of German Coins, and their relative 
value in — money : the whole written expressly for 
this edition by A. Bernays. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, and Baldwin 
and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








A= many years intense application and ex 
ense, Mr. SCOTT, SURGEON DENTIST 

of 35, GERRARD STREET, SOHO, the Inventor of 
the system of curing TOOTH-ACHE, &c. has brought 
a Silicious Pearl to that perfection as to supersede the use 
of Human Teeth. The advantage of them over every 
description of Artificial Teeth, is, that they neither cor- 
rode nor change colour, but will last for life. From one 
to a complete set can be substituted without pain, tying, 
&c. to the adjacent teeth, or the necessity of extracting 
teeth or stumps, so as to answer all the purposes of mas- 
tication, articulation, &c., and cannot be distinguished in 
the mouth from those formed by nature. ‘T'he Tooth. 
ache and Tender Teeth are effectually and permanently 
cured without extraction, and the most excruciating pain 
immediately relieved by Mr. Scott’s Cement Stopping, 
applied in a liquid state, so as not to hurt where the toot 
is most tender, and if three parts decayed away the cavity 
is filled, and soon becomes sound and as hard as iron, and 
will not decompose from the heat of the stomach, acids, 
&c., nor turn the teeth black. By this means carious 
teeth are preserved and rendered useful. Teeth scaled, 
and if ever so discoloured, made beautifully white, with- 
out pain or injury to the enamel. Loose Teeth fastened, 
and the Deformities of the Teeth regulated, and every 
other operation. Mr. S. also continues to supply Natural 
Terro Metallic or Mineral and Artificial Teeth, on his 
improved system, at little more than half the usual 
charges. 





ies of Juvenile Knowledge, by increasing its 
stores; and thus, by blending such a course of general 
information with sound classical or liberal learning, to 
raise a better superstructure of School Education. By 
JosEepnu Guy, formerly of the Royal Military College, 
and Author of a Chart of General History, Pocket Cy- 
clopedia, School Geography, Elements of Astronomy, 
British Spelling Book, &c. &c. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

*," This work has been compiled by the author with 
unusual care and attention to the wants of Teachers. 
His long and successful practice in the education of youth 
must always give his books a decided preference over the 

enerality of School Treatises, had they no other merit ; 
ut Mr. Guy's school books possess higher claims ;_ they 
are more perfect in arrangement, more choice in selection, 
and more classical in style than any of the elementary 
works that have preceded them. Their extensive sale is 
proof enough of their value perhaps; but large as it is, 
the publishers doubt not but every vear will add greatly 
to their circulation; at present the annual sale of the 
whole is not short of SIXTY THOUSAND! and when 
the *GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK’ 
has taken its station (where it soon will be) in every re- 
spectable school in the empire, the total sale of these 
admirable School Books must be greatly increased. 
Teachers will see in this (Mr. Guy’s latest and most 
finished work,) his intimate knowledge of the wants of 
schools; and, in the arrangement, the power he pos- 
sesses ef abridging the anxious labours of school bu- 
siness. 
BY THE KING’s LETTERS PATENT. 
OBERT DAWS, 17, Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Inventor and Patentee of the RE- 
CUMBENT CHAIRS, &c.: the advan of which 
consists in the simple movement of the back and arms, 
forming from twelve to fifteen positions, their elegant ap- 
pearance. ‘“e comfort they afford, and their little extra 
expense . 

* It is solid, handsome, and compact, and the contriv- 
anee so complete, that the required position is attained by 
the slightest movement possible, which it is but justice to 
a most ingenious man to introduce to the particular notice 
of our readers.’ Examiner. 

* Possessing these advantages, it is not dearer than a 
common easy chair.’—Times. 

* There is few, if any, more worthy of commendation, 
with reference to its immediate results merely, than the 
Patent Recumbent Chair of Mr. Daws.’—Court Journal. 

This Chair is sometimes made admirably portable, for 
the convenience of travelling. 











This day is published, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
No. VIII. of the 
OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents: —I. Revolutions of Naples in 1647 and 
1648.—II. Mozart.—{II. Hieroglyphics.—1V. Marino 
Faliero; Lord Byron and Casimir Delavigne.—V. Let. 
ting of Land; Metayer System.—VI. Spanish Epic 
Poetry ; Ercilla’s Araucana.—VII. Wessen and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Germany. —VIII. The Black 
Sea and the Caucasus.—IX. Méry and Barthelemy ; 
The Son of the Man.—X. History of the Knights Tem- 
plars.—XI. Rosini’s Nun of Monza.—XII. to XX. Cri- 
tical Sketches of Latin, German, French, &c. Works. 
——Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VIII. contain. 
ing sixty-six Notices from Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Lite. 
tature.—List of the principal New Works published on 
the Continent from Xpril to June, 1829.—Index to the 
Fourth Volume. 
No. IX. will be published in October. ‘i 

The first four volumes may now be had complete, price 
3. in boards. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho- 
square. 


Just published, by Sherwood & Co, 24, Paternoster Row, 
Price 3s. 6d. New Ed. Revised. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on STRIC- 

. TURE, and other DISEASES of the URETHRA 
—describing an effectual mode of Cure by an Internal 
Medicine; and proving the application of Instruments 
unnecessary, and generally productive of injury: Ilus- 
trated by Cases: and on the Origin, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of Stricture in the Rectum, by W. RENnov, 
M. R. C. S. London. 

The Remedy for Stricture is entirely a new composi- 
tion, which owing to the difficulty ef the Chemical pro- 
cess cannot be dispensed in the usual course of Practice ; 
it is therefore prepared under the immediate inspection of 
the Proprietors, Messrs. Renou and Newman, Members 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, who, desi- 
rous of diffusing its benefits, may be consulted at No. 10, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, from 11 to 5 daily. Sold in 
Packets £1. 2s. each, or, tive Packets in one, £5. by all 
respectable medicine venders. None are Genuine unless 
signed with the Proprietors’ names, and sealed with their 
crest on the stamp outside. 

: N. B. All communications from the Country must be 
ree. 








FFECTUAL SECURITY of PROPERTY. 
Architects, Builders, Goldsmiths, Jewellers, and 
Persons fitting up Shop Fronts, or other Depositories for 
valuable Property, are respectfully solicited to inspect the 
Patent METALLIC SHUTTERS, BLINDS, and 
DOORS, at the Manufactory of ANDREW SMITH 
and COMPANY, 69 Princes-street, Haymarket, where 
they may be seen practically applied, and where the su- 
rior security, neatness, economy, expedition, and saving 
in trouble in shutting up shops, &c. and the smallness of 
space required—compared with the awkward mode now 
in use—are at once apparent.—Likewise their Patent 
FRENCH CASEMENTS, for compl: tely excluding 
the weather.—And also their LEVER CRAMP, for 
laying Floors and for Ship-building. 
The prices of the whole are such as to warrant their 
general adoption. 


TERKRO METALIC TEETH. , 
R. A. JONES, Surgeon- Dentist to Their 
Royal Highnesses Princess Augusta, the Du- 
chess of Gloucester, and the Duke of Orleans, 43, New 
Bond-street, begs leave to announce to the Nobility and 
Gentry that he continues, with the test success, to 
prepare and fix, according to his highly-improved plan 
and upon unerring principles, TERRO METALLIC, 
NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, (from Gne 
to a complete Set,) which will be guaranteed to restore to 
the wearer all the advantages of the genuine ones in arti- 
culation and mastication, and cannot in appearance be 
any way distinguished from the originals. 

Mr. A. Jones especially solicits attention to his pecu- 
liar and much approved method of Swpping Decayed 
Teeth with his Anodyne Cement (thereby allaying in one 
minute the most excruciating pain,) by which means 
carious and tender Teeth are wholly preserved from the 

rogress of decay, and rendered useful. This unrivalled 
Prcparation will not decompose with the heat of the 
stomach, resists completely the effects of acids, at- 
mospheric air, &c. 

The personal attention of Members of the Faculty to 
the above-named inventions and their modes of applica- 
tion by Mr. A. J., is respectfully invited, and would be 
highly esteemed. 

N.B. Cleaning and every tion pertaining to 
Dental Surgery. At home from Ten till Five. 











London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F. C. WESTLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-street. 
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